POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 
Aug. 10, 1973. COORDINATOR: 


ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 
a 713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
Mr. Bric P. Newman CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 


64-50 Cecil Ave. TEL. (304) 342-6943. 
St. Lowis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newmans: 


Thank you for your letter of the 6th, written in a fine spirit 
of cooperation. I am glad that you are interested in accepting my 
suggestion, be it that you “know very little about early American 
postal rates or postal regulations." 


This statement of yours and the fact that it would be a major 
job for me to help you in overcoming this disadvantage made me de- 
cide that it would be so much better to split the subject of "co- 

lonial (early American) currencies and postal rates" tnto two 
parts, one dealing withose currencies, and a second one on postal 
rates. In that case I would undertake to write this second part. 


However, it will still be hecessary for me to formulate the ge- 
neral character of the currency part to you as I see it in rela- 
tion to the postal system as it developed through the 1628-1789 
period with particulsgr emphasis on the years after 1693. 


Let me begin by referring you to the enclosed draft of the 
"Introduction" to our planned publication, which we hope to see in 
print in the course of 1975. From it you will notice that I heeded 
your suggestion regarding the title. It was very well-taken. 


It would not be my idea that your assignment on currencies 
would result in an illustrated treatise of the kind Mr. Hubert 
Bergen published recently, in a purely numismatic history of the 
pre-statehood period, though the several media of exchange that were 
in circulation, from wampun and hogheads of tobacco to pieces of 
eight and proclamation bills, most certainly should be tied into 
the story. 


I read with considerable interest Donald Kagin's article on the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony's Fiscal Stability in the May 1972 Nu- 
mismatist and can only regret that he did not continue his observa- 
tions beyond 1682, because in 1693 postal rates began to be ap- 
plied to colonial letters. The continuation of the story covering 
the 18th century, maybe not as detailed as Kagin wrote it, but 
taking into account the more complex economic and fiscal develop- 
ments of that period, including the inflation years of the se- 
venties and early eighties, would be a most desirable chapter for 
our purpose. 


The Massachusetts Currency Statute of 1697 (Mass.Prov.Acts, 
VII, p. 296) by which the New England Lawful monetary standard was 
taken as the nominal face value of »yrovincial bills of credit issued 
from 1702-1744 as paper money, known as Maddachusetts Old Tenor, is 


Om 


of considerable importance to our subject. It made it legal tender 
for public and private obligations incurred or payable in the pro- 
vince, including postage at Boston, at varrying factors of depre- 
ciation from face value until stabilized in 1750 at 7s times the 
New England Lawful basis (Andrew McF. Davis: Currency and Banking 
in the Province of Massacuchetts Bay, Am.Econ.Assoc.N.Y. 1901. Part 
I, ppe 44, 164-172, 248, 368-370. I am quoting here from a publi- 
cation on Boston's postal history. We know that this depreciation 
feeter was "3". during 1729-1732, "5" in.1735, "Ve" in 1755, and 
"10" in 1761. Could you compose a tabulation of these factors and 
include it in your observations on the Massachusetts currency si- 
tuation ? Similar currency regulations existed in other colonies, 
eege New York. Many letters carried two rate markings, one in 
pennyweights and grains of silver and the other in shillings and 
pence (see samples enclosed). 


The letter from Hartford, Conn. to New York of May 31, 1769 
shows 5 pennyweights and 8 grains of silver, but also 2 shillings 
4 pence. N.Y. currency in 1769 had a depreciation factor of 734. 
The addressee paid the postage of 2 she 4+ d. N.Y. paper currency. 
The other sample is a letter from Amsterdam, the Neth. to Newport, 
Rel. via New York. It was charged 10 dwts in N.Y. and the equivalent 
in sterling was 3 sh. 4 d. Apparently the depreciation factor in 
Rhode Island was 433. 


Shifting from this our earliest currency interest to the la- 
test one prior to the years when all the colonies had adopted sta- 
tehood, the sky-rocketing inflation of the late seventies calls 
for special attention, because it resulted in rapidly increasing 
postage rates (see the enclosed page of E,N.Sampson's American 
Stampless Cover Catalog). Of equal importance to us is to learn 
what measures the Confederation took to rectify the sky-ward trend 
(the top rate on a letter in my files is 426 dwts, l6grs.), which 
enabled the postal adminstration to reduce the rates to a normal 
level. 


Naturally many an American settler was faced with the problem 
of how to pay the postage for a letter that was being delivera to 
him. Hardly any postage was prepaid, except charges on trans-atlantic 
mail. Many postmasters opened credit acoounts for their customers. 
It was no exception that the balance of such accounts kept growing 
for two or three years. 


I have tried to outline a few highlights of the postal history 
chapter on early American currency as I see it. I am anxious to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience whether you are willing to 
try your hand at writing this kind of a story. Its length may run 
from 5,000 to 7,500 words and I would like you to shoot for a May 
1974 deadline. 

Sincerely 


Alex.Leter Braake 


ALEX L. TER BRAAKE 
713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314 


Aug. 12, 1973. 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 
Re: mine Aug. 8. 
Dear Mr. Newman: 


I must appologize for two typographical 
errors which have gone into the paragraph where 
I tried to explain the relative rates of the 
two covers which I enclosed: the first one should 
read: ".,.. relation to sterling of 28:16 or 7:4." 
Not 7.4 ! 


At the end of that paragraph the last sen- 
tence should read "... the depreciation factor 
in Rhode Island was 4:3." 


My handwriting is bad, consequently 
typing my drafts has its risks. 


ae 
y ha, Lo 
= ~ Alex.L.ter Braake 
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POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 
Aug eo ; 1973. COORDINATOR: 


ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 
713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 


Mr. Eric P. Newman TEL. (304) 342-6943. 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


As promised during our telephone conversation I am enclo- 
sing a copy of the Partiamentary Commission report of Jan./Febr. 
1710/11 which resulted in the Postal Act which has become known 
as the Queen Anne Act 1710. From it you will learn that it cre- 
ated one postal system for Great Britain and its Dominions. 
Prior to 1710 the American colonies acted on their own, each ha- 
ving their own postal service, or none at all. 


The Act established postage rates in sterling for all 3Bri- 
tish territories, at home and abroad. As you will find,a letter, 
consisting of one folded sheet of paper, mailed from New York to 
Newport, R.I. was rated 1 shilling sterling. However, if the New 
York postmaster would have marked the letter 1/-, his colleague 
in Newport would not have known whether it meant 1 shilling ster- 
ling, or 1 shilling currency. Since currency was valued at a 
fluctuating discout in relation to sterling he would have been 
in doubt how much to charge the addressee of the letter. 


In order to preclude confuysion rates were expressed in 
troy weights of silver, one penny being the equivalent of 8 gers. 
Though not mendatory, often the translation of the troy rate to 
currency was marked on the cover by the receiving post office as 
done on the two samples I sent to you. 


On October 18, 1782, the Post Office tied troy values to 
the Spanish silver dollar. tn the Ordinance certain postal pay- 
ments were established as 4/90 and 5/90 of a dollar. *) 


The next problem was the addressee's. What kind of money 
would he use to pay the mailman ? 


I presume that the above clarifies the question you had 
after reading my letter of Aug. &. 


Please, let me hear from you soon. I am sure that your © 
elaborating on the currencies in the several colonies, the circu- 
lating media of exchange, and the inflation troubles of the Con- 
federation resulting in the multiplication of the postal rates 
could make an interesting story which would fit the Project's 
editorial schedule. 


Sincerely yours 
paet _Alex.L.ter Braake 


*) The Act of 1710 remained effective until 1782, though 
amended. 
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pay 4d. for every single letter, 8 d. for every double letter, 1 sh. for every 
treble letter, and 1 s. 4d. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Newport, Boston, Portsmouth, and Annapolis, aforesaid, 
to any place, not exceeding 100 English miles, and thence back again, do 
pay 6d. for every single letter, 1 sh. for every double letter, 1 s. 6 d. for 
every treble letter, and 2 5. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New York aforesaid to the chief offices in Salem and Ips- 
wich, and to the chief office in Piscataway, and to Williamsburgh, the 
chief office of Virginea, and from every of those places to New York, 
do pay 15. 3a. for every. single letter, 25,0 0d. for every double tetter, 
and 3.5. 9d. for every treble letter, and 5 s. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from the chief offices in Salem, Ipswich, Piscataway, and Wil- 
jliamsburgh, aforesaid, to any place, not exceeding 60 English miles, and 
thence back again, do pay 4 d. for every single letter, 8 d. for every double 
letter, I s. for évery treble letter, and 1 sh. 4d. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from the said chief offices in Salem, Ipswich, Piscataway, and 
Williamsburgh, aforesaid, to any place, not exceeding 100 English mules, 
and thence back again, do pay 6d. for every single letter, I s. for every 
double letter, 1 s. 6d. for every treble letter, and 2s. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New York aforesaid to Charles Town, the chief town in 
North and South Carolina, and from Charles Town aforesaid to New 
York, do pay 18 d. for every single letter, 3 s. for every double letter, 4 s. 
6d. for every treble letter, and 6s. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it 1s the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Charles Town aforesaid to any place, not exceeding 60 
English miles, and thence back again, do pay 4 d. for every single letter, 
& d. for every double letter, 1 s. for every treble letter, and 1s) 4d. for 
every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Charles Town aforesaid to any place, not exceeding 100 
English miles, and thence back again, do pay 6d. for every single letter, 
I s. for every double letter, 18 d. for every treble letter, and 2s. for every 


Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that the former acts, 
made in England, and Scotland, relating to the post office, be repealed ; 
and that, in lieu thereof, one general act be made, for establishing a gen- 
eral post office for Great Britain, and other her Majesty’s dominions, 
and for foreign parts. 

The said resolutions, being severally read a second time, were, upon 
the question severally put thereupon, agreed unto by the House. 

Ordered, that a bill be brought in, upon the said resolutions; and that 
Mr. Convers, Mr. Chancellor of Exchequer, Sir Tho. Powys, Mr. Attor- 
ney-general, Mr. Sollicitor-general, Mr. Lowndes, and Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, do prepare, and bring in, the bill. (C, /., XVI. 495-497.) 
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9. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this cominittee, that the said duty 
for every chaldron (like measure) of coals, which shall be shipped for 
exportation to any of her Majesty’s plantations, be two shillings, and 
proportionably for any greater or lesser quantity. .... 

The first seven of the said resolutions, being severally read a second 
time, were, upon the question severally put thereupon, agreed unto by the 
Fiouse;: 3. -. 

The residue of the said resolutions, being severally read a second time, 
were, upon the question severally put thereupon, agreed unto by the House. 
(C.J., XVI, 473-474.) 

Feb. 9, Hc: The order being read, for the House to resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to consider farther of ways and means 
for raising the supply granted to her Majesty; 

Ordered, that it be an instruction to the said committee, that they do 
take into consideration the former acts of Parliament, concerning the post 
offices in England and Scotland, and how her Majesty’s revenue in a gen- 
eral post ofice may be increased, to the end that part of the said revenue, 
So increased, may be set apart towards raising her Majesty’s supply; and 
that the said committee have power to consider of altering, or making 
void, the said former acts, or any the rates, or other matters, therein 
contained, and of making, instead thereof, one act, for establishing such, 

eneral post office for Great Britain, and other her Majesty’s dominions, 
and for foreign parts, as may be most conduceable to the service of her 
Majesty,.and her subjects. . ;....°(C. J., XVI. 48s.) 

Feb. 14, uc. Mr. Conyers (according to order) reported from the 
committee of the whole House, who were to consider farther of ways 
and means for raising the supply granted to her Majesty, the resolutions, 
they had directed Rin to report | to the House? RPI eal the same in 
his place, and afterwards delivered them in at the clerk’s table; where 
they were read, and are, as follow; viz. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that, towards raising 
the supply granted to her Majesty, her Majesty’s revenues, both inland 
and foreign, to arise in the general letter office, or post office, or the office 
of Postmaster-general, be increased... . . 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets from London to Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antegoa, Mountserrat, 
Nevis, and St. Christophers, in America, and from any of those places 
. to London, do pay the present rates of 1 s. 6d. for every single letter, 3 s. 
for every double letter, 4.5. 6 d. for every treble letter, and 6 5. for every 
ounce. . 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets from London to New York, in North America, and thence to 
London, do pay the present rates of 1 s. for every single letter, 25, for 
every double letter, 3 s. for every treble letter, and 4s. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
‘packets, from any part of the West Indies to New York, do pay 4d. for 
every single letter, 8d. for every double letter, 12 d. for every treble let- 
ter, and 1s. 4d. for every ounce, 


Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New York to any places within sixty English miles thereof, 
and thence back to New York, do pay 4d. for every single letter, 8 d. for 
every double letter, 1 s. for every treble letter, and 1s. 4 d. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New York to Perth Amboy, the chief town in East New 
Jersey, and to Bridlington,” the chief town in West New Jersey, and from 
each of those. places back to New York, and from New York to any 
place, not exceeding 100 English miles, and from each of those places 
to New York, do pay 6d. for every single letter, I s. for every double 
letter, Is. Gd. for every treble letter, and 25. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Perth Amboy, and Bridlington, to any place, not exceed-_ 
ing sixty English miles, and thence. back again, do pay 4d. for every 
single letter, 8d. for every double letter, 1s. for every treble letter, and 
1s. 4d. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Perth Amboy, and Bridlington, to any place, not exceed- 
ing 100 English miles, and thence back again, do pay 6 d. for every single 
letter, 1 sh. for every double letter, 1 s. 6d. for every treble letter, and 
25. for every ounce. ) 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New York to New London, the chief office in Connecticute 
in New England, and to Philadelphia, the chief town in Pensilvania, and 
from those places back to New York, do pay od. for every single letter, 
18 d. for every double letter, 2 s. 3 d. for every treble letter, and 3s. for 
every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New London, and Philadelphia, to any place, not exceed- 
ing sixty English miles, and thence back again, do pay 4d, for every 
single letter, 8d. for every double letter, I s. for every treble letter, and 
is. 4d. ior every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New London, and Philadelphia, to any place, not exceeding 
100 English miles, and so back again, do pay 6d. for every single letter, 
1s. for every double letter, 1 5. 6d. for every treble letter, and 2 sh. for 
every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from New, York aforesaid to Newport, the chief town in Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantation, in New England, and to Boston, the 
chief town in Massachusets Bay, in New England aforesaid, and to Ports- 
mouth, the chief town in New Hampshire, in New England aforesaid, 
and to Annapolis, the chief town in Maryland, and from every of those 
places to New York, do pay 1_sh. for every single letter, 2 5. for every 
double letter, 3 s. for every treble letter, and 4.5. for every ounce. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that all letters and 
packets, from Newport, Boston, Portsmouth, and Annapolis, aforesaid, — 
to any place, not exceeding 60 English miles, and thence back again, do 
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iidon, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Cholmley, Mr. Smith, Mr. Bur- 
slem, Sir Cha. Turner, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Conyers, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Page, 
Mr. Jessop, Mr. Dyot, Mr. Vernon, Sir Robert Pollock, Mr. Hern, Mr. 
J.oyd, Mr. Duncomb, Mr. Goring, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Onslow, Mr. Scobell, 
Mr. Peyton, Mr. Rudge, Mr. Medlicott: and they are to meet this after- 
noon, at five a clock, in the Speaker’s Chamber. (C. J., XVI. 446.) 
Jan, 26, Hc. A petition of William Clayton, esquire, James Walker, 
the Lady Penelope Russel, the Lady Kath. Mathews, the young Lady 
Stapleton, Margaret Pelling, and others, in behalf of themselves, and 
other distressed planters, and inhabitants, of the islands of Nevis and 
St. Christophers, in America, was presented to the House, and read: 
setting forth, that in February 1705, the French invaded those islands, 
and burnt and carried away, of the inhabitants effects, to the amount of 
356,026 1. 10s. O44. as appears by an account, taken there upon oath, 
and returned to her Majesty, in pursuance of an address of the House; 


-which account was laid before the House; who thereupon resolved, that 


a sum, not exceeding 103,0037. 11 s. 4d. be granted to her Majesty, for 
the use of such proprietors, or inhabitants, only, as should re-settle in 
those plantations; but the session being near to an end, no conclusion was 
put to that affair: that under the hopes of the said bounty, the poor inhabi- 
tants of those islands have hitherto continued there, under great hard- 
ships, and thereby the trade and navigation of this kingdom are much 
impaired: and praying such speedy and effectual relief in the premises, 
as to the House shail seem meet. ; 

Ordered, that the consideration of the said petition be referred to the 
committee of the whole House, who are to consider farther of the sup- 
ply granted to her Majesty.® (C. J., XVI. 467.) ; 

Feb. 7, Hc. Mr. Conyers (according to order) reported from the com- 
mittee of the whole House, who were to consider farther of ways and 
means for raising the supply granted to her Majesty, the resolutions, they 
had directed HERAT ACEO to the House; aero read in his place, and 
afterwards delivered in at the clerk’s table; where the same were read, 
and are, as follow; viz, . 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that, towards rais- 
ing the supply granted to her Majesty, so much of the subsidy of potund- 
age, and other duties, first granted by an act, of the 12th year of the. 
reign of King Charles the 2d (of blessed memory) on several goods and 
merchandizes exported, as-did remain, and had continuance, until the 
first day of August now last past, by virtue of an act, for making gaod 
deficiencies, and preserving the publick credit, or by virtue of so much’ 
of the late act, for uniting the two kingdoms, as had relation to the said 
subsidy or duties on goods exported (not being taken away, diminished, 
or altered, by any other act or acts of Parliament, before this time made 


_in that behalf, excepting sea-coals, to be exported) shall be reviyed, and ' 


continued. 
2. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that the said sub- 
sidies and duties be continued for a term of 32 years... . 


® Ante, pp. 237, 218, 221. Mar. 20 the committee on supply voted relief, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 





September 21, 1973 


Mr. Alex L. ter Braake 
713 Canterbury Drive 
Charlestown, West Virginia 25314 


Dear Mr. ter Braake: 


I have been in New York, Baltimore and Washington for 
ten days at the International Numismatic Congress, the International 
Association of Professinnal Numismatists and the American Revolu- 
tionary Bicentennial Coin and Medal Panel. That is my excuse for 
not answering sooner, but I checked the Smithsonian exhibit of 
postal colonial history and it was small but helpful. 


I found on exhibit a broadside entitled "Tables of the 
Postage of all Single Letters carried by Post in the Northern District 
of North America". Do you have a copy? It is 1765. Please obtain 
it if you do not have it. I will find the 1782 Continental Congress 
postal resolution which will help me. : 


I think I can take care of the currencies of the colonies 
and media of exchange to fit into your work. I believe it will be 
interesting for both of us to work on the respective jurisdictions 
and check with each other. 


Thank you for helping me get oriented. 


Cordially, 


ERIC P. NEWMAN 


EPN: jah 
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POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 


S Bey COORDINATOR: 

Spee og?) te ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 
713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Bric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
st. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


In my letter to you of August 31 I tried to give 
you the information you requested during our telephone 
conversation on the subject of your writing an article on 
pre-statehood currency problems in the thirteen colonies. 


I shall greatly appreciate hearing from you at 
your earliest convenience whetgher that information in 
addition to what I wrote in earlier letters will enable 
you to give us your help. 


On August 8 I expressed my interest in having 
an illustrated article somewhat similar to the one publish- 
ed by Donald Kagin, but covering the pre-1790 period. As 
explained before, i intend to tie in with such an article 
with my own observations on the rates of postage during 
those same years. 


Sincerely 
PA cetera 
- oe a onal ie pease 


__AlexiLivter Braake 





POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 
Dept. 25 1973 COORDINATOR: 


ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 

713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Hric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
Bie Loute, Mo. .63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Thank you for your letter of the 21st and for 
your accepting the Project assignment we discussed by 
letter and telephone. 


It deals with a subject which will not be easy 
to digest for the average philatelic reader. I suggest 
therefore that the Chapter be well-illustrated and 
written tn a popular style. 


As soon as you have drafted a general outline 
of your contribution you may want to mail it to me in 
copyform. I then may have a suggestion or two regard- 
ing a tie-in with the postal subject and the use of 
the illustrative material which I have in my files. 


I greatly appreciate your cooperative attitude. 


Aind regards 


Khe. (thf ee 


AlexsL iter Braake 


POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 


January 27, 1974. COORDINATOR: 
ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 
713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 23314. 


To all Participants in the Above Project. aes ea ese ree 


This is to inform you on the progress that has been made in planning 
and researching, in designing and writing the book on "The Posted Letter 
in Pre-Statehood America”, the publication of which is scheduled for 
1975 by the American Philatelic Research Library. By my letter of June 
4, 1973, I told you of the written agreement that has been signed by 
the Library's President and me concerning this matter. 


The preliminary work carried out by some of us has reached a stage 

which enables me to draw a clearer picture of the contents and the form 
of the book, to tignten our work schedule, to set a date when manuserpts 
Will have to be submitted in their final form, and to make them camera- 

ready for the off-set printer. The text will have to be retyped in standard 
elite, uniformity Will be needed in margins, titles, cutlines, biographical 
information, etc. and most important in the presentation of the illustra- 
tive material. Since it will be utterly impossible to issue instructions 
regarding all the details the retyping and the final arrangements will 
have to be made for and by me, 


Two important decisions have been made so far. The book's pages in 
off-set printing will measure 8$ x 11 inches, the leaves being printed on 
both sides. Furthermore the book will ce leetonty of two main parts, the 
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first part of which will present the several chapters, long and shor t. 
dealing with subjects which you and I es ave chosen as our assignments, These 
chapters will be illustrated with covers, letters, maps and other postal 
material pertaining to the individual topics, partly interspersed in the 
text, partly on sepate pages. The second part of the book has already 
assumed a name: the "picture book! It will present almost 200 pre-statehood 
Covers specifically chSsen for their townmarkings, Which will be all dif- 
ferent, manuscript and handstamped, which were in use in the colonies, in- 
cluding pre-1776 Canada and British Florida. The preparation of this second 
part of the book is in a far advanced stage, almost ready to-go to the 
printer, In addition to those two main parts there will be an introductio 

a table of contents, a bibliography and an index, 


In view of the many time-consuming chores which will be the coordinator's 
task after all material in its final form will be in his hands, itis es- * 
sential that the ultimate date for its receipt must be set at December i, 
1974. Fortunately a few manuscripts are already on file. 


However, the establishment of this date dogs not mean that the writing 
of a manuscript should be postponed until October or November. One of the 
coordinator's tasks will be. to prevent duplication of subject matter by 
two or more authors. For example, since there will be an extensive chapter 
dealing with the transatlantic maN during the 17th and 18th centuries it 
would have little sense to include a discription of such overseas ser-- 
vices in articles on the postal history of one particular colony. The same 
is true if writers should go extensively into overlapping territories, postal 
rates is one of these. It is for that reason and a few others that the co- 


oom 


ordinator should receive a drafted manuscript at a much earlier date, gi- 
ving him an opportunity to discuss such matters with the writers and to 
develop the most suitable form of presentation. The ist of July, 1974 is 
the date set for receiving the draft of your BEES That will re- 
lieve you of your writer's worries, at least in part, when you go on sum- 
mer vacation. 


One word in closing on the illustrations. Since the book will be pu- 
bliShed in off-set print I prefer to receivé any pictures, be it covers, 
portraits, maps, broadsides, etc, in the form of xerographic or mat pho- 
to-static copies, definitely no glossy photographs. 


Should you be in need of any illustrative material, either for repro- 
duction in the book or for study purposes, we may have it in our files. 
Our documentation center now contains close to one thousand copies of 
ore-statehood covers and some other material that would be interesting 
to include in the stories, They are available to you. 


Your cooperation is highly appreciated. 


Cordially 
: a << Ge 
Alex. Le ter Br aake, 
xO. eran 
Vooys 


Chemi 
Kagen 


P.S. It is important for you to know that Dr, Herfbert Kagen of Charleston, 
W.Va. has taken Dr. Warren's place as the substitute coordinator. 


POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 
March 23, 1974. COORDINATOR: 


ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 

713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Your last letter to me is of September 21 in 
which you expressed belief that, after having received 
additional information regarding our Project and the 
Chapter we hope you would write for us, you could 
"take care of the currencies of the colonies and media 
of exchange." Earlier it was agreed between us that I 
would cover the subject of "Postal Rates". You sug. 
gested that we check with each other, 


I have completed the Chapter on postage rates. 
It consists of 23 typed pages and will have 27 illustra- 
tions: tabulations, the broadside you mentioned in your 
letter of September 21, advertisments, and of course 
several letter-covers. The story covers the period of 
1653 through 1787. 


As soon as you have drafted your contribution 
to the Project I suggest that you send it to me and I 
shall try to coordinate the two writings. 


Best regards, 
cordially 


To a ae 
Alex.L.ter Braake 


Neeerernemnn ont 








POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 


M 8. 19074 COORDINATOR: 
ay 5, 1974. ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 


713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


With reference to our earlier correspondence and parti- 
cularly to my letter of Mareh 23, 1974, I shall greatly appreciate 
hearing from you concerning your progress in preparing the contri- 
bution to the above Project you promised to make, 


I am anxious to receive your draft not later than July 1 
and to have your confirmation of this date, 


Sincerely 


z CNY Oe > 
Zour Se 


Alex.L.ter Braake 


me 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 
6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


May 13, 1974 


Mr. Alex. L. ter Braake 
713 Canterbury Drive 
Charleston, West Virginia 25314 


Dear Mr. ter Braake: 


I want you to know that I have finished half of the 
section on currency values and will probably submit the com- 
pleted draft to you before the end of May. I want you to review 
it carefully with the thought of making additions, deletions or 
change in emphasis. My difficulty is that there is too much on 
monetary standards to select from and I. want the appeal to be to 
the philatelic student. 


Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


Eric P. Newman 


EPN: jah 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 


OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 
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ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 





6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


June 12, 1974 


Mr. Alex. L. Ter Braake 
713 Canterbury Drive 
Charleston, West Virginia 25314 


Dear Mr. Ter Braake: 


The title, "The Postal Letter in Colonial and Pre-Statehood 
America’ is not accurate in my opinion. The States were formed in 1776, 
Li?f?, etc.) by adopting their own constitutions. Statehood existed 
under the Articles of Confederation before 1787. Perhaps a modifica- 
tion to "The Posted Letter in Colonial and Pre-Constitutional America" 
might be more accurate. What do you think? 


My section will be coming very shortly. Do you want illustra- 
tions of money? 


Regards, 


Eric P. Newman 


EPN: jah 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OPsCOINS, CURRENCY ANP HISTORIC OBJECTS 





POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 


COORDINATOR: 
ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 

June 15, 1974. 713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105. 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Thank you for your letter of the 12th and for the merit- 
orious suggestion you made regarding the title of our forthcoming 
publication. I shall discuss the proposed modification with my 
colleagues. 


I certainly shall appreciate your illustrating your 
section of the book with a few pictures of the types of paper money 
and coins giving the reader a fair idea of the monetary problems 
letter writers and postmasters were faced with in those days. 


I am sure you will also provide me with the cutlines for 
the illustrations and eventually with courtesy lines. 


I am looking forward to receiving yourvaluable contri- 


bution to the Project. 


Al ex.L-te fF Bra ake 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
July 15, 1976 


Mr. Alex L. Ter Braake 
713 Canterbury Drive 
Charleston, West Virginia 25314 


Dear Mr. Ter Braake: 


I finally satisfied myself with respect to the portion of 
Colonial postal history you asked me to write, and I enclose it here-~- 
with. I also enclose four xerox copies of illustrations which could 
be used. I find that these xerox copies reproduce very well and that 
a glossy photographic print is not necessary for this type of material. 


If you have any editing you care to do or prefer to have 
portions amended, please let me know promptly and I will be glad to 


cooperate. 
Sincerely, 
Eric P, Newman 
EPN: jah 
Encls. 


. NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 


POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 
July 18, 1974 COORDINATOR: 


ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 

713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


Mr. Eric P, Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63105 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


Thank you for your manuscript which meets 
my expectations in every respect. 


Be sure that your fine cooperation is 
greatly appreciated. 


Kind regards, 
Sincerely 


Se é sory se a La ie ee oo 
ptt as aig ee a —— 


Alex. L.ter Braake 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


August 6, 1973 


Mr. Alex L. Ter Braake 
713 Canterbury Drive 
Charleston, West Virginia 25314 


Dear Mr. Ter Braake: 


Your very kind letter of July 27, 1973 is acknowledged. 
The idea of writing the chapter on colonial currencies and postal 
rates is most challenging. I am intrigued by the subject and will 
volunteer if I can receive the help you offer. 


I know very little about early American postal rates or 
postal regulations. You might supply me with a bibliography of 
such data and some xerox copies of actual covers showing rates and 
place of mailing. 


I have written extensively on money values, exchange rates 
of early America, colonial coins, colonial and state paper money and 
have a virtually complete library of my own on early American numis- 
matic material. Thus, the money part is easy for me to write on. 

If you want me under these conditions I will be glad to participate. 


A word of caution about the use of the word "colonial", 
I feel that after independence this word is improperly used. You 
mention 1779 and 1780 postal rates. I suggest you change the name 
of the project to Early America rather than Colonial America. As an 
alternative I suggest Colonial and Early America. Do you plan to cut 
off in 1789 when the Constitution was adopted or will you go to 18007 


I look forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 


ERIC P, NEWMAN 


EPH: jah 


A NON-PROFIT CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND EXHIBITION 
OF COINS, CURRENCY AND HISTORIC OBJECTS 





POSTAL HISTORY RESEARCH PROJECT 
COLONIAL AMERICA. 


COORDINATOR: 
February 3, 1975. ALEX.L.TER BRAAKE 
713 CANTERBURY DRIVE 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 25314. 
TEL. (304) 342-6943. 


To all Participamts in the Project. 


This is to let you know that the final manuscript of 
"The Posted Letter in Colonial and Revolutionary America" 
is on its way to the printers. As you know it will be pro- 
duced in offset print by the Edward Brothers in Ann Arbor. 
Michigan. 


The book will have 654 pages, including approximately 
300 illustrations, the majority of which depict letter-co- 
vers. As yet no date has been set for the publication of 
the book. 


The completion of our task, the result of our conm- 
bined efforts to present a picture of the earliest postal 
services in America, gives me an opportunity to express my 
Sincere appreciation for‘your fine cooperation. It truly 
has been my privilege and pleasure for me to work together 
with you. 


As soon as the book will be ready for distribution 
you will receive a courtesy copy. 


With kind regards, 
cordiaily 


ee ee ee 
-_ eae 
_Alex.iiter Braake 
ems 
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THE. PAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


San Diego 





Mr .Eric Newman 

6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis, MO 63105 E, Rutherford, NJ 
20 February, 1994 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


A few years ago, perhaps in Philadelphia, we met 
at the ISASC Convention and sat on the same table at the bduuet. 


Recalling that we talked about colonial currency, 
when I saw the title "Currency used for postage payment" in the Index 
of A.ter Brake book "Post letters in colonial and revolutionary 
America", I realized that it was your article, 


I tried to get the ter Brake book, but did not suc- 
ceed. Am still trying to purchase a copy if one will be available. 
In the meantime I am writing to you to ask you if you have a reprint 
of your article to borrow so that I can xerox it for my use. 

I will certainly appreciate this favor. 


I take advantage of this opportunity of writing 
to also ask you for your opinion on the interpretation of a colonial 
postal rate, I have seen a letter sent from London on 5 May 1784 
and addressed to Philadelphia, where there is a manuscript tax "6" 
placed by pen on arrival, which I interprete as a value indicating 
six pennyweights, and not 6 grains, 6 pence, or something else. Do 
you concur with such interpretation ? 


If you plan to attend the next ISASC Convention 
in S.Francisco, I look forward to see you there. 


Thank you for your help. 


Sincerely yours, 


tee 
oa yriarvr=s 
(Ho Cam 
poplrk Lucio Marson 
fala 90 Prospect Terrace 


E. Rutherdbrd, N.J. 07073 


At Emerald-Shapery Center 
400 West Broadway, San Diego, California 92101 
Telephone (619) 239-4500 Facsimile (619) 239-3274 
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Charleston, West Virginia, March 1973-6 


The dotaite of figure 1, displayed on the front 
cover of this booklet, can be found on ane registra-= 
tion card, Figure 1a. 
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by Alex.L. ter -braake 


La 
tes 97 barre Gee 


tne *eceldental discovery of a Tascinating collection of 
colonial letters in the archives of the Newport (R.1I) itis- 
torical society (1) was the primer for an almost explosive 
postal history research activity,.which led to the unearth-= 
ing of more and more interesting material of a pre-1790 
vintage. the rapidly approaching date for the national bi- 
centennial celebration of the /country's most important his- 
Loric™event, the Siening of (ne Declaration of Ing@spendence, 
gave impetus to the graduslly spawning idea of using this 
srowing accumulation of coténtel documents for a written 
contribution by philatelists to the nrogram of commemora-= 
tive happenings in 1976. A quick probe: of Sentiments brought 
expressions of approval: ant’ cupport Drom ak .P.o. Voll eiots 
ana from knowledgeable researchers and writers in the field 
Ol postal. history, an encourarement. whiicly nad. this) writer 

e4 ee ee ] a A a 
decide to go ahead with his plans. Weextohves 

Within a reasonably short. time a small army of collabo- 
rators was mobilized. Collectors of cetesie: letters and co- 
vers mede their valuable possessions available to the Pro- 
ject..ocores of research workers Pwoluonteers’ and =coltegs 
Students of history were recruited - some of the letter at 
a monetary compensation - who snent time and effort in lo- 
cating. study material in libraries and archives for copying. 
when the success of this operation was assured well-known 
postal historians and experienced writers were invited to 
give of their talent by expertly selecting and preparing 
these accumulated ingredients and by reproducing tnem in an 
attractive, well-illustrated, written. form. 


sarlier writers have recorded more or less extensively casks 
the development and operation of the postal systems in ce< si--rGg v 
lontel Anerica, but few of them could show their readers 
the real supstance of their studies: .the.colonial-detter in: 
its diversified form, with its markings, its’ endorsements, 
its postal ratings, and other interestins details. Recently 
develoned reproduction methods and equipment have widely 
opened the gate to valuable old letter collections preserved 
in meny erchives, and thereby enabled the postal history 
writer of today bo snow his readers in picture-form the practi- 
cal application of the various postal laws and regulations, 


aa 





(1) Alex.Leter 3raake: Foreign ‘iail to Rhode Island Two 
Centuries Ago. 37Th American Philatelic Congress 
ook (1971)...pp. 27-52. 


the office manipulations and transportation methods which 
had formed the substance of earlier publications. 


s obvious that not every written communication that 
ived the effect of decaying agents during two or more 
S is.of value for.28.projecs..such. as this. embers 

; searching team were obliged to carefully cull the chaff 
the «neat. «iodern technology again helped to lighten 
their task. “any old. letter collections now have been: micro-= 
filmed. Through the facilities of the national inter-library 
loan system such documents can be viewed at one's leisure and 
Speci tic abeme eolec.ed and ordered lor copying, -Gntoer by 
photographic or xerographic.metnods. 


Jithin one year the Project's documentation center be- 
came the depository of several hundreds of copies of colonial 
letters, covers, newspaper and magazine articles, and ovher 
manuscripts. end printed matter, which could be of help to 
tne women end. men. wnao nad accepted 3 writing assignment. zach 
incoming piece of postal evidence has been registered and sys-~ 
tematically filed (Figure 1a), and has been made available 
to those writers for their study and eventually for illustra- 
tine cae fruits or tneiy Stloriaann tie completion .of their 
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task the entire collection will become available for study to 
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all non-participating postal historians (2) through the faci- 
lities of the American Philatelic Research Library at otate 
College, Pa., where the accumulated material will find a per- 
manent abode. 

frc-shilbh— 


It shoula be pointed out that it never was the purpose of. 
this: Project. to. produce a document. in/printed form that could 
be called "the" postal history of Cotenial America. Time, op- 
portunity, and talent were lacking to undertake such a monu- 
mental task. Moreover som specialists of ceatain story-segments 
were tied to other commitments and therefore unable to accept 
an assignment under the Project. 


The present publication, which will appear in the form of 
separate chapters, written by a a number of authors, each un- 
der his or her own name, tries to depict some of the most im- 
portant and interesting aspects of the rather primitive, but 
gradually developing postal services during te smericap; cote /+« 
nial years. | 


In a geographical sense the Project has tried to include 
Canada and Florida together with the thirteen colonics. ‘they 
were all served by the same British postal system and suffered 
from the same postal insufficiencies during the years of the 
revolution. As a cut-off date the transfer of the lloridas 
back to Spanish administration in 1763 has been applied, and 
for Canada the day American military forces had to withdraw 
from that territory early in 1776. The coming of statehood 
marked the end of the covered period for the thirteen colonies. 


It is realized that, by extending these writings to methods 
and means of written communication other than through the pu- 
biver post. office, he ‘bounderies (ofthe: tradi:tional-derinition 
of the term "postal history" have been disregarded. iiowever, 
it is felt that the impact of the written message during times 
when no. official postel “service existed, or existed in limited 
form, was of such importance in terms of human relationship 
that such methods of domestic and international correspondence 
Sltiouid-not. be exciuded. 


Though all libraries and archives, which opened their fa- 
cilities to the Project's researchers, responded in the most 
cooperative manner when requests were made for copies of se- 
lected items, @ number of these institutions gave permission 
to use the copies for illustrating the fotthcoming articles un- 
der the provision that a fee be paid for the publication of 
each document. In some cases the size of these charges was 
such that the success of the Project was endangered, since the 
majority of the illustrative material came from archival sour- 
ces. Fortunately practically all archives' administrators were 
willing to make an exception when they better understood the 
purpose of this study program, that the Project's results would 


(2) Future postal history writers while using this material 
will have to heed the provisions under which each individual 
item has been made available to this Project. 


le 


be published as a contribution to the national bicentennial 

celebration in 1976, and that no-one on the research and wri- 
ting teams would receive a remuneration in whatever form, in- 
cluding copyrights. As a result of these explanations the pu- 
blication fees were drastically reduced. 


When trying to interpret the available information regard- 
ing the early history of the American post one has to be extre- 
mely careful. sarly printed documentation is not always reliable 
and can easily lead to erroneous conclusions. 
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Fae-ximile of page 367 from “Gaine’s Register’—Printed 


ou the eve of the 


Revolutionary War—Continuing 


the 


Stages on the post read from Albany to Quebec br Lake 
Champlain—The “Thursday's Post.” New York to Boston 
via Hartferd—The vol Post Road te Kosten” br way of 
Providence. and continuing on froin Reston. through Maine. 
to Quebec—The road from Reston to Crown Point through 


Cobuie giving sateoppinge plnees. with distances, on roads 
Met poet ronda. the rond Srom Philadelphia te Pittshurgh 


D 


c @ 


Figure 


Mutiand, 


new In Vermont 


Iwo pages of Gaine's Universal 


Rerister or American and British Kalendar 
for <the Year 1775, 





De 


For example Gaine's Recister, or "American and British Ka- 
lendar for the Yera 1775", printed by iu. Gaine, Bookseller and 
Stationer, on page 167 presents its readers with a detailed 
list of the 30 stages on the post road from New York to Quebec, 
the mileaye from stage to stage, and - even more important - 
the prevailing postal rates for the several distances. The 
described route follows the old Boston road via New London and 
Providence, then further northward parallel to the coastline 
until Falmouth (present-day Portland). From there it takes the 
valley of the Kennebunk river, crosses the mountain divide, and 
leads into the 5st. Lawrence river basin and unto Quebec, along 
the Chaudiére river (Figure 2). | 


At the time wnen Gaine's Kalendar was printed Hugh Finlay, 
the royal surveyor, by order of the Postmesters General in 
London, had just reconnoitered this 310 miles long route be- 
tween Quebec and the Atlantic coast for the purpose of probing 
its postal merits and defaults. He described it in great detail 
in his Journal (3). Its readers are impressed by the hardships 
Finlay and his companions had to endure during the expedition, 
by the physical barriers they had to conquer, a wilderness. sl- 
most completely dvoid of human popuiation. 


Yet Mr. Gaine, less than two years later, lists figures 
which imply that a letter dispatched from New York to Norrids- 
walk (Norridgewock) on this post route would be rated 2 shil- 
lings and 4 pence as if any postmaster in New iingland would 
send it to a place of which Finlay reports, that it "was desert- 
ed about the year 1750, not a vestige of it now remains", Ster- 
ling T. Dow in his Maine Postal History (1943) on page 30 sta- 
tes: "There is no evidence of any postal activities on that 
(Kennebec) river above Bath untol 1794", It is almost a certain- 
ty that at the time of the Kalendar's printing the most northern 
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Figure 3. 


) Great Carrying Place, 
Maine, August 24, 1758. 
(Faulstich coll.} 
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Figure 4, 
Route Falmouth-Quebec 


part of this "postal route" did not exist as such, and that no 
post office operated beyond Falmouth. Occasionally there may 
have been a private traveller who carried a written message 
down the river. Such a letter, written in 1758, is shown in Fi- 
gure 3. It originated in the Great Carrying Place, 30 miles 
north-west of what is present-day Norridgewock. Gaine lists 

the distance from here to Quebec as 50 miles, whereas a quick 


look at the map (Figure 4) proves it to be closer to three 
times that far. 


Je 


It may very well be that Benedict Arnold, when he planned 
his attack on yuebec coming from the Atlantic coast, was misled 
by Gaine's figures, because he "would learn that the distance 
between the mouth of the Kennebec and the city of Quebec was 
much greater than he supposed" (4). At any rate the nineteenth 
century was several years old before a road was opened connect- 
ing the Kennebec and Chaudiére rivers (today's U.s. 201). It 


crosses the Canadian border at a point halfway between the rou- 
tes Finlay and Arnold followed. 


This example demonstrates that all that has been printed 
should not be accepted as the undeniable truth without consi- 
derable checking. Similarly the interpretation of what has 
been preserved in the form of ancient vostal qocumentation is 
often a hazardous undertaking, a field full of pitfalls. sven 
the most experienced postal historian can be led astray. ilere 
follows an interesting and instructive example. 


(4) John R. Alden: A History of the American Revolution (1969), 
Die CODs 
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Migure 5. 3soston-Rotterdam, February 11, 1693, via a 
London forwarding asent (June 13, 1693). Dutch rate- 
marking XI in red crayon: 8 stuivers London-Amster- 


dam, 3 st. Amsterdam-Rotterdam, (Faulstich coll.) 
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A few years ago a valuable old cover of late 17th century 
vintage (Figure 5) was on exhibition. It carried the word 
"These", written near its lower edge.An interpretation of this 
word was given in a write-up by the exhibit's owner. It read: 
"The word signifies that the letter was carried safely in the 
Sight of God". An article in one of the country's philatelic 
weeklies depicts a letter of a similar age, mailed from Holland 
to Scotland, which shows the word "Thes", penned directly under 
the address. Its author explained: "This word in script is 
'Theos' (Thes), the Greek word for 'God' and is an unusual ta- 
lisman insaiption which dates from antiquity." 


After having seen and studied similar notations on more 

than a dozen 17th and 18th century covers, written in more than 
one country and in more than one language, this writer has come 
to a conclusion, e.g. that a more prosaic explanation must be 
given to the appearance of such words as "These", "Vhis", "Thes" 
and "Deze" (Dutch). In his opinion the best clue to a more con- 
vincing interpretation is found on a letter which originated in 
Charlestown, South Carolina, with a London destination, and da- 
ted August 15, 1713 (Figure 6). The address reads: 


"To Her Grace the Dutchesse 
of Ormond 
These most humbly present." 


A second letter in the same correspondence carried a similar 
notation. 
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Figure 6. 
(Courtesy south Caroliniana Library, Columbia, 53.C.) 
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So often the tooth of time has corrupted old customs, ex- 
pressions, symbols and words, to the extent that only a remnant 
survives, which seems to have rhyme nor reason. The fact is 
that the words "These most humbly present" on the Charlestown 
letter are such a remnant. They are the crippled translation 
of the original inscription in Laton: "Per has litteras prae- 
sentes", which reads in English: "By these present-day writ- 
2s aie 


No pure-blood postal historian will pass up a chance to in- 
terpret the rate markings on his covers, At least he tries his 
hand at it. But if there ever was a territory where one has to 
1o0k out. Tor booby traps it: is thet of cuessing a postmaster. 's 
reasoning of establishing the dues of his customers. Often se- 
veral clues are missing which would be needed for the proper 
solution of this kind of riddles. Not only does one have to: be 
sure that the most obvious questions can be answered with suf- 
ficient certainty, such as the letter's origin, its date, which 
set of rates did apply, but also whether it was a single letter, 
or whether it had held any enclosures. Among the most frustra- 
ting uncertainties to a postal historian is the possibility 
that the postman in cherge of rating a letter did not apply any 
rate at all for part of the route. Hugh Finlay in his inspect- 
jon Journal of 177% penned the following: 


"Nota. There's no inland postage charged by Mr. 
Thomson on the letters which he receives here 

_ (Savannah) to go by the Packet from Charles 
Town to Falmouth, and by the Post Mester's Bill 
I perceive that there never hss been any inland 
postage charg'd from Charles Town, to this 
place, and I am apt to think none has ever been 
charced to and from St. Augustine." 


There is plenty of food for thought in Finlay's statement for 
the "expert" of rate interpretations. 


And thus while studying the "litteras praesentes" on Colo- 
nial Postal History it may be well: that.the reader keep in 
mind the following plea by an old philosopher: 


"Who faulteth not, liveth nots; who mendeth 
faults is commended; the Printer has faulted 
a little; it may be the author oversighted 
more. Thy paine Reader is the least; then 
erre thou not most by misconstruing or sharpe 
censurings; least thou be more charitable 
than either of them hath been heedless." (5). 


(5) Foulke Robartes: "Revenue of the Gospel." 
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Colonial Postage Rates. 


. °) June 1 aaa bee Oct.17 Apr.16 Dec.28 
Distance 1711 4765 177475 T9959) ag 17389 Vi te 
ay er eee  G0.der SObehet). nOWele- OWebe \  OWebs | Wess 
60 ot ot rs 1.8 2Qe-—- ee- 26,16 
100 26 ° are 2e-- 36-- 6e-—= 40.-- 
200 28 210% 2.16 ems 8.-- 536 8 
300 10r ela) Bc BOR Seaton Oyeme POC eG 
4.00 1.- 1.4 gaa Gem 12.-- 80.-- 
500 ie 1.65 4.16 7e-- T4em= 936 8 
600 Toe 1.9 be. Oo 8.-= 16.-— 106.16 
700 Lee Cem 6e-- 9e-- 18.-—- 120.-- 
800 ee Cees 6.16 10.-= 20e-- 133. 8 
900 Pere) Bo: Veco 11.-- 22e-- 146.16 
1000 Oo-~ 246 Ben= 12.-- O4.-—- 160.-- 
May 5. (Deo. le Fen.ect Cctv 19... 0ct.1b- Apres 5 
Distance 1780 1780 L7oa 1781 1782 1788 
in mie Wee Wee AWeLe Wee dWeZe AdWefe 
60 53. 8 S16 Weg 16 ao oa ee ee ae 
100 80.=+ Teo — Cen= 2e-- geo 
200 106.16 le © ergre 2216 2616 Cen-m 
300 1356 6 legelio 6.16 Crue) 34 08 Pelt 
400 160.-- 2e-- 8.-- Ly Lega 36-- 
500 186.16 2. 8 2 are 4.16 4.16 Crus 
600 he Pe DetOuem 1oe lO 5. 8 Paes, Lege 
700 ONO jee Se eae Ga Gi 4.16 
800 266.16 Se eo ae. 6416 6.16 eo 
900 293. 8 2616 14.16 (Fane Cane Be tC 
1000 320.-- Leg — 16.-- 8.-- 8.-= 6e-- 
0) all dates effective dates. *) in local currency. 
+) the rates of July 26, 1775, were never applied. 
Research Project Colonial America, _ June 14, 1972. 
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APPENDIX D 


Revolutionary War Depreciation Tables 


The Federal government and many of the States adopted tables showing the depreciation of their paper money 
during the Revolutionary War in order to help adjust transactions entered into or payments made during the War. 
Such tables were reassembled for the United States House of Representatives on January 30, 1828, and are pub- 
lished in detail in American State Papers—-Financial, Vol. 5, p. 763/and elsewhere. New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island bills had the same value as Massachusetts bills. Georgia bills were not included because of limited circulation. 


A simplified consolidated and abbreviated digest of the ratio of paper money to its standard before the War for the 
Continental Currency and the State issues is as follows as of the first day of each month: 


DATE 


Famed (72 

Feb. 1777 

Mar. 1777 
Apr. 1777 
May, 1777 
June, 1777 
July, 1777 
Aug. 1777 
sept. 1777 
i) Si i ie 

Nov. 1777 
Pec wss 7 

Jan. 1778 

Feb. 177% 

Mar. 1778 
Apr. 1778 
May, 1778 
Funes 1778 
July, 1778 
Aug. 1778 


Sept. 1778 - 


Oct. 1778 
Nov. 1778 
Dec. 1778 
Jan. 1779 
Feb. 1779 
Mar. 1779 
Apr. 1779 
May, 1779 
June, 1779 
July, 1779 
Aug. 1779 
Sept. 1779 
Oct. 1779 
Nov. 1779 
Dec. 1779 


Bey 
ya: 
1.33 
1.46 
1.60 
Ree: 
2.0] 
250 
2.02 
301 
3.48 
4.00 
4.66 
5.45 
Gras 
7.42 
8.68 
10.0 
L053 
‘2.2 
13.4 
14.8 
16.3 
18.0 
20.4 
23.0 
26.0 


MS 


1.05 
1.07 
1.09 
eZ 
ee: 
L220 
P25 
1.50 
175 
Pag be 
3.00 
3.10 
yee 
3.50 
S15 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.45 
6.34 
7.42 
8.68 
10.0 
11.0 
22 
13.4 
14.8 
16.3 
18.0 
20.3 


ae A 


Pi 


CN & NY 


1.09 
[2] 
133 
1.46 
1.60 
LS 
2.03 
2.30 
2.05 


4.64 
5.45 
6.34 
7.42 
8.68 
10.0 
11.0 
12.2 
13.4 
14.9 
16.3 
18.0 
20,3 
23.4 
26.0 
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2:3 
25 


ies) 
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[23 
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Pe 
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2.13 


3.80 
4.05 
20 
6.29 
7.61 
8.32 
8.93 
9.66 
8.32 
11.8 
14.6 
16.4 
16.2 
20.4 
26.0 
S223 


359 . 


Wright's 326 page American Negotiator published Jn 1761 to serve as the exchange calculator for 
American transactions. However, when customary prices are in an aruneial money of svecual and 
there are many such monics of account each using the words “pounds, “shillings and “pence, the 
complications and confusion must have been bewildering. When a negouiation or transaction in one 
colony involved prices or payments im money of another colony or colonies, a long delay for calculations 
and argument as to exchange value must have been customary. 

~ By studying the different periods and noting the conditions under which some issues collapsed and 
others retained their value, much was learned about paper money control. Because of Colonial re- 
sponsibility and tightened English control, the last quarter century before the Revolution was com- 
paratively free of further depreciation. 


English Regulation of American Emissions 


The general instructions to English governors of American colonies were to deny approval of any 
legislation involving paper money issues except in a military emergency. The Crown also retained the 
right to veto any American law passed with a governor’s consent, but such action was of little practical 
value if the paper money had already been put into circulation at the time the matter was being re- 
viewed in England. English merchants: constantly pressured the Crown to stiffen control of paper money, 
and the colonists constantly urged that they should be permitted to handle their own monetary affairs. 

During the eighteenth century the situation was complicated by an almost continuous state of con- 
lict in America between the English on the one side and the French, Spanish or Indians on the other. 
The English therefore needed military support from the American colonists and this required prompt : 
payment for expeditions, supplies, salaries, bounties, and fortifications. Since the money in_ colonial 
treasuries was barely sufficient to meet normal current expenses, a resort to paper money issues to 
meet military needs was a necessity. The Crown naturally preferred to permit colonial issues of paper 
money redeemable by the colonies out of future colonial taxes than to undertake a direct outlay by the 
Crown for military expenses. 

In consequence of the 1740 review by the Crown of Colonial paper money conditions. Parliament in - 
1741 (14 Geo. 11, ¢.37) extended to the American Colonies the South Sea Bubble Act originally passed 
in 1720 (6 Geo. I, c.18). The revision was intended to prevent sales of shares, to prevent investors 
from participation in business speculations, and to make all bills of credit issued by private American 
banks due immediately, regardless of their stated maturity. The Colonial governors were also sent more 
stringent instructions regarding the control of paper money. 

During the next decade in New England, when paper money went out of control, Parliament passed 
an Act effective Sept. 29, 1751 (24 Geo. II, c.53) relating only to paper money of the New England 
colonies. That act provided: (1) No extension, reissue or deferment in the redemption dates or amounts 
of existing issues; (2) No change in the legal tender status of existing issues; (3) No extensions or re- 
laxed enforcement of mortgage loans securing paper money issues; (4) No new legal tender issues of 
any kind; (5) No new issues of paper money for current expenses unless redeemable from taxes within 
2 years; and (6) No new issues of paper money for emergency expenses unless redeemable from taxes 
at face value plus legal interest within 5 years. This law had the effect of drastically limiting the amount 
of new paper money in New England and holding all new issues free of depreciation. 

The paper money of colonies other than the Carolinas had stayed reasonably stable. However, by 
the end of the French and Indian War many new issues were outstanding, and certain English official- 
dom wanted the 1751 Act extended to all colonies. Parliament refused to go that far but passed the 
Currency Act of 1764 (4 Geo. III, ¢.34), effective September 1, 1764, prohibiting extension of legal 
tender status beyond the retirement dates of outstanding issues and prohibiting any new legal tender 
issues. British merchants had been urging that the legal tender status of existing American Colonial 
paper money should not be applicable to them, but this discrimination was not seriously considered by. 
the Crown. 

By the number of new Colonial paper money laws which were conditioned upon the Crown's ap- 
proval, it is evident that England had effectively taken control of American paper money issues. The 
delays in obtaining approved legislation are illustrated by the May 10, 1768 New Jersey Act, which 
was disapproved by the Crown on March 26, 1769, reenacted with modifications on December 6, 1769, 
disapproved again by the Crown on June 6, 1770, reenacted with further modifications on March lI1,. 
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Barter 


In Canada trade was by barter of both moose and beaver skins up to 1654 when a 
regulation was passed fixing higher values on French coins in Canada than the same 
denominations in France. . ; 


Tobacco was used as a currency ia Virginia. 


Wampum or Wampum-Peage was the shell money of the North American Indians. It 
consisted of beads made from shells, white wampum was made from whelks and the most 
valuable, dark wampum, from “hard shell” clams. 


Wampum was employed in New England but it was in common use elsewhere. 


By the Dutch settlers in New York it was called Seawan or Zeewand and Roenoke in 
Virginia and perhaps farther south, as shell money was also known in the Carolinas but 
whether the roenoke of the Virginian Indians was made from the same species of shell as 
Wampum is not clear. 


In the trading between whites and Indians, wampum so completely took the place of 
erdinary coin that its value was fixed by legal enactment: three to a penny and five shillings 
to a fathom. The fathom was the name for a count and the number of shells varied according 
to the accepted standard of exchange. Thus where six wampums went to a penny, a fathom 
consisted of 360 beads, but where four made a penny as under the Massachusetts standard 
ot 1640, the fathom counted 240. 


Wampum circulated in the remote districts of New England through the 17th century 
and even into the beginning of the 18th. It was current with silver in Connecticut in 1704. 





19th March 1773. Newtown (in red) Md., to Philadelphia 
(Joseph Carson collection). 
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THE COLONIAL POSTS 


Vill CURRENCIES IN NORTH AMERICA 


The currencies of the Colonies were very complex. These few notes may help to solve 
some rating problems. 


Peel oe eer CPOE Ne dey eee NE RT tenets Le ESTO PNET Ee eee Nin ae ne 


1670. Three French coins were struck for use in both the West Indies and Canada. The 
two silver coins were 5 and J5 sols and the copper coin 2 deniers. x 


By 1679 Spanish currency had become the accepted money in Canada. 


Apart from two “shillings” (see Coins) the Colonies were entirely dependent on Spanish 
pieces of eight. A piece of eight was a silver coin now obsolete divided into eight reals, 
whence its name. Its value was 4/-. Owing to the scarcity of small silver coins this “dollar” 
was often cut up into fractional parts as small as an eighth, worth one real and called a 
“bit” = 6d, 


1693. Seven New England shillings were equal to nine in New York. 


The piece of eight was used also in the colonies of Spanish America. It was the ancestor 
ot the Mexican, the Newfoundland and the Spanish American dollar. 


In 1704 it was laid down that the Spanish piece of eight or dollar was to be accepted 
as equivalent to 6/- which was 33} more than the sterling rate (4/6). In practice the rate 
varied between 8/- in New York, 7/6 in Pennsylvania and Maryland and 6/- in New England. 


Governor Spotswood in a letter to the Council of Trade, dated “Virginia Oct. 24th 1710” 
Stated: 


“f have for these two months past expected here Mr. Hamilton who is empowered to 
settle a Post through this country and the neighbouring Colonys —I believe this thing to be 
very feasible” the greatest obstruction which I apprehend in it is from the want of 
money fitt for Change, and to pass in paying the postage of Letters: there being now only 
Tobacco, which is a specie very incommodious to receive small payments in and of very 
uncertain value’. 





The financial side of the extensive trade which was carried on between the colonies and 
the West Indies appears to have been very confusing. 


In 1711 the value of various foreign coins was fixed at the following rates :— 


“Pieces of Eight of Mexico, Sevil and Pillar Ducatoons of Flanders, Eccus of France, or 
Silver Lewis and Crusados of Portugal, and all halves, quarters and lesser pieces of the same 
shall pass at threepence, three farthings the pennyweight; and all Peru pieces, Cross Dollars 
and Old Rix Dollars of the Empire and lesser pieces of the same, shall pass at three pence, 
halfpenny the pennyweight’. 


1729. Newfoundland used English coin, sterling value and pieces of eight at 4/6d. (being 
the sterling value). Nova Scotia had small dealings in French coin from Cape Breton. One 
livre was equal to 4/- New England currency. 


In the Bermudas, the currency continued at proclamation value, in Barbados it was 
proclamation value by weight 6/104d. per oz. silver. The Carribee, Leeward Islands of Antegoe, 
Nevis, St. Christophers, Montserrat and the Virgins had by 1729 depreciated from silver 
proclamation to 8/- per oz. 


In Jamaica a light piece of eight passed at 5/- and a heavy piece at 6/3d. 

In February 1739 the exchange with England was in New England 450°; New York, 
Jerseys and Pennsylvania 70 to 75%; Maryland 150%, in North Carolina 1100-1300%, in South 
Carolina 700%, worse than sterling. 


10th May, 1775. Paper currency was established by Congress for the support of the 
Continental Army. 


1782. One pennyweight (dwt) = 3d. sterling or one eighteenth of a Spanish silver dollar 
which was their equal to 4/6d. sterling (54 pence). 
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Canada 


1683. An ordinance passed in Canada declared that the Acceptance of piastres* or 
dollars depended on certain provisions regarding the full weight of coins. 


Before 1700 so many foreign coins had become established forms of exchange in French 
Canada that the monetary confusion increased until about 150 years later when the Canadian 
decimal coinage was introduced in the Province of Canada. 


The Upper Canada Act of 1827 set the value of the Spanish and American dollar at 5/-, 
the British crown at 5/9d. and the British shilling at 1/2d. currency. The dollars of Spain, 
Mexico, Bolivia and other countries circulated in the Province of Canada as did American 
money. By British law, the people in the British North American colonies had to keep their 
accounts in pounds, shillings and pence. To ease their task the people devised a pound 
currency of their own, rating the dollar at 5/- currency and making four silver dollars to the 
pound. Therefore a shilling was worth 20 cents or roughly tenpence. 


To add to the confusion a coin called the York shilling had a value of five to a dollar 
and was taken as being a “bit” or one-eighth of the Spanish dollar, therefore the York shilling 
was. worth about 124 cents instead of the sterling value of a fraction over 24 cents. 


By an Act of 1841 the British Treasury forced Canada to accept a revaluation of the 
American dollar to 5/1d. 


1841 The American dollar was 5/1d. in Canada 
The American dollar was 5/- in New Brunswick 
The American dollar was 5/2d. in Nova Scotia 
The American dollar was 6/2d. in Prince Edward Island 


The acute shortage of small change in Canada and the other colonies led to the use of 
many unauthorised expedients such as private tokens, store cards and bank tokens. In 1850 
an amendment to the 1841 Act was passed which fixed the value of a silver dollar at 5/- 
currency in Canada. In June 1857 a bill was passed bringing in decimal currency in Canada. 


Coins 


In 1615 the earliest Colonial coinage was first used in Bermuda. Known as Hog Money, 
it was a brass token for payment to labourers, and exchangeable for provisions, etc., to the 
value of the pence indicated on the face, at the store of the Chartered Company. The coins 
were Of four values 2d., 3d., 6d. and 1/- made of copper alloy and some may have been 
plated in silver. 


The coins were never popular, tobacco being preferred as a medium of exchange. The 
obverse had the inscription “Somers Islands’ and the design featured a hog. 


The few coins in use in the British colonies in America were as follows :— 


The New England shilling, the first coin made by the Colonists, struck in Massachusetts 
by John Hull, June-October 1652. 


The Pine Tree shilling 1652 was also made by John Hull in Boston. The die for this 
shilling was cast at Saugus, the site of the first fronworks in the colonies. 


The Lord Baltimore sixpence, made in England for Maryland about 1659. 


The St. Patrick farthing brought from Ireland by Mark Newby in 1681 and used in New 
Jersey. 


The Rosa Americana twopence made in England for the American colonies in 1722 and 
1723 by William Wood. 


A copper token made about 1737 by John Higley at Granby, Connecticut, to pass for 
threepence. 


A half penny made in England for Virginia in 1773. 
Massachusetts issued its own copper pennies 1776-85 followed by other colonies from 1785, 





* Pieces of eight. 
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CHAPTER I 
oe BE GENERAL COURSE OF PRicks 


AN OVER- ALL PICTURE, in the form of a poms d index of prices 
for the years 1770 to 1790, can be made continuous only by us ing quo- 
ations in the different kinds of money dominant in the period. From 
1770 to 1775, state paper (rated in Pennsylvania at 7 shillings 6 pence 
to the Spanish milled dollar) and a minor amount of coin furnished the 
medium of exchange in domestic trade. I'rom 1775 to April 1781, which 
includes the years of concern about inflation, state paper, althou 


largely supplanted by continental notes, re ee in use until Phila- 
delphia was captured in September 1777 and circulated in the city dur- 
ing the occupation. In 1778, after the city was repossess oO the colonial 
issue Was CA ale in. The existence of te paper created n 5 special price 
problem except insofar as it swelled the amount of currency in circula. 
tion, since in gencral the two forms ue r money depreciated together, 
From May 1781, after a few months oft ae primarily in specie, un- 
til 1790, state paper, which at times depreciated mildly, again became 


the ae ee in daily use. In ee Re a small number ae business trans- 
actions were made in specie and from 177 


a 


779 onward, especially during 
the months of extremest inflation, the community enjoyed an increasing 
circulation of coin. 
In a period when a variety of coins and paper money was circulating 
2 


< 
y 
1 


in trade, the affairs of everyone, whether trader, e aes landlord, 

workman, or housewife, were affected by the ae en e between the 
alue of the moncy of account in the different colonies « f the foreign- 

minted coins, The issuance of | paper money by the Continental 

in 1775 added to the confusion, and the citizens’ lack of faith in the new 

‘currency contribute 4 to the inflation of the subsequent years, 

To be sure, the monetary: units of ene shillings, and pence, in 
which accounts were kept and in which most of the state issues were 
made, were continued during and after the war, even though Con; iste 
designated its issues in dollars. The rating of the Spans: 
which differed in each of the colonies, remained unchanged. In Pane 
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ryfvania it equalled 90 pence, thereby making for the fractional division 


of the dollar into ainetieths in that state. 


Tue Basic TrRenp ; 

\ veneral index for such an era serves to indicate the speed at which 
depreciation pr ogressed or, in terms of prices, the extent of the sag 
raculur und uneven infliution, It has, at best, limitations, the most scrious 
of which arises from the small number of commodities that can be in- 
cluded init. Important war materials, for which demand was immediate 
wae hostities started, are represented only insofar as their influence 
ge rcflected in prices of bar iron and tar. The products of local manu- 
fecture— ean by the war to the point of replacing some former 
iniports, Increasing craft employment, and providing some new forms 
ef investment—can rarely be represented even by their basic raw ma- 
tertals. ‘Tuuls, canvas for tents, and many articles of clothing are missing. 
Aa nmionctary inflation became severe with paper values falling contin- 
wasly, investors sought safety in purchases of land, city lots, trade in 
as of other parts of the continent, and purchases of some durable 

gash. None of these areas of investment are directly represented in 
i¢ total price index. From the point of view of its use as an over-all 
evel of prices, the restricted coverage of the best general average of 
“nies that can now be constructed should be noted. The limitations, 
vcsever, should not be overstressed, since agriculture, iron manufac- 
ure, and many of the important articles regularly entering into trade 
are included and would be sensitive to changes in other parts of the 
PREPS, 

The major analysis of prices must rest upon the behavior of individual 

minodities, since during the war years each had, in a sense, its own 

uhar supply and price conditions. Only by comparing the movements 
of particular commodities can an indication of the impact of war and 
wetition upon different sectors of the economy be gained. Of the fifteen 
prtacies for which continuous monthly prices can be constructed by the 
ws of many sources, not all were equally sensitive to inflationary pres- 
art. In fact, at critical times, such a dispersion occurred in the indices 
vithe ffteca items its to obscure any over-all tendency. 
, 4:one means of summarizing the varied movements of the individual 
ss, the monthly median of the fifteen items for 1770 to 1790 has 
‘xtsi located, This record overlaps the closing years of a period included 
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in 2 previous study, Prices in Colonial Pens ae Before the begin. 
ning of the period covered by this study, prices in Philadelphia dro 
more than 17 per cent ina comparatively unbroken recession frony Nu 
vember 1766'to April 1769,* and an advance from the low point thea 
established had not progressed far when, in the spring of 1769, the 
merchants of Philadelphia joined with those of Boston and New York 
in an agreement to refrain from importing British goods. This mesure, 
in force for the first nine months of 1770, did not prevent a selective 
advance in prices of domestic staples, salt, and a few other commodities, 
which gained momentum as the force of the European demand for . 
grain made itself. felt. As a result, prices of domestic staples not only 
reached the highest peak of colonial years in 1772 but held at relatively 
high levels until 1774. 

The use of 1771 to 1773 as a base for the price indices tends to 
minimize the extent of the prewar boom and later contractions brought 
about on the whole by mild and gradual monthly variations. Barring 
the decline in May 1775, the month-to-month changes from 177U to 
the spring of 1776 amounted to little more than 4 per cent, except in 
six months, and in the main fell below 3 per cent. 

By contrast with prewar years, prices advanced briskly in the last 
nine months of 1776, and by September ail cornraodities were partic. 
pating in a strong upward surge. The unusual tempo of this rise ts 
indicated by an advance in the median in December 1776 of 25 per cent 
above the preceding month. Prices were then more than double their 
prewar average, and doubled again before the next year’s end, Once 
under way, the accelerated rise of prices was at times temporarily 
checked, but never long halted until, in May 1781, continenta: cur- 
rency ceased to circulate. How rare these lulls were is indicated by the 
movement of the median, which in the 64 months beginning January 
1776, without any correction for seasonal variation, showed a decline 
below the preceding month only nine times and was unchanged only 
twice. 

The largest month-to-month increases occurred in the fall and carly 
winter of 1779 when, in 2 single month, prices soared more than 45 
per cent over the previous month, followed by three months of further 
rapid expansion. As a result of four years of inflationary rise, average 
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1 Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam Hussey, Prices it Colomial Pennsye 
yansa, p. 308, 
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1+ PRICES DURING AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


prices at the close of 1779 were more than seven times their level at 
the beginning of this critical year. The price level by then was so high 
that later percentage increases from month to month seem small, chouga 
the value of continental money continued to sink until the median reacl hed 
a peak at 16,502 in April 1781, the month of its final acceptance as a 
medium of exchange. | 

Commodities of foreign origin and others limited in supply led in the 
first phases of upswing, and their indices had leaped far ahead before 
grain and its products had even ended their long declines. As a result, 
the dispersion of the relatives of the fifteen commodities gradually in- 
creased. By October 1777, the average percentage deviation” from the 
median had reached 92, the widest scatter of the whole period. Once 
domestic articles began to soar, the deviation lessened as lagging items 
caught up with those first to rise. Such speculation in commodities as 
the war induced drew its stimulus from the price differential between 
commodities and the uneven impact of inflation upon articles of unlike 
origin and sensitivity. 

The disappearance of continental currency effected no marked de- 
crease in the percentage deviation of items away from the median. In 
fact, the dispersion was greater in 1782 than it had been in 1779 and 
1780 when grain products especially were leaping upward at an alarm- 
ing rate. After the peace, the average deviation narrowed suddenly, but 
once shipping was resumed the demand for grains and the lowered price 
of imports resulted in crosscurrents in commodity movements and a 
wider spread between price series than had been typical of prewar be- 
havior. 

Obviously, the demise of continental currency had a drastic effect 
upon the nominal level of prices. In the first four months following 
April 1781 the median of fifteen series was only about 33 per cent above 
prewar prices. From the lowest point of these months, July 1781, one 
might date the beginning of an upswing which, by the close of 1782, 

had lifted prices 90 per cent above prewar years. At this time, the 
median not only reached the maximum of postwar years but was higher 
than in No ae 776, when continental paper was said to be the only 
currency in circulation 


fame 


2 The average deviation expressed as a percentage of the median from which it was 
derived is referred to throughout the text as the ‘average percentage deviation.” 
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The gradual downward drift of prices until April 1789 followed no 


regular pattern. Months of high prices in 1784 were followed by rela- 
tively stable movements in the following year. It was not until August 
1787.-that the persistent decline dropped the median below the prewa 
level. In terms of the general average, it was six years after Yorktown 
before prices were as low as they had been before the war. In terms of 
individual movements among the series, there was no return to prewar 
patterns within the years covered in this analysis. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


Any summary measure, especially one for a period of disordered 
currency with prices rising unevenly, not only conceals the wide de- 
viation of items from each other but, in the case of the median, mini- 
mizes the influence of the most extreme changes in particular scrics. A 
comparison with the weighted arithmetic average shipplements the p pic 
ture of the general course of prices by giving emphasis to products im- 
portant in daily consumption. 

As might be expected, the two measures differ only slightly from 
1770 to 1775 when price movements, though variable, were compara- 
tively mild. One might infer from both measures that prices drifted 
upward slightly from July 1775, though an unbroken rise did not occur 
before December. From then, the comparative positions of the two in- 
dices fall into four distinct periods: (1) from December 1775 to April 
1777 the median overtops the average in all but one month; (2) from 
May 1777 to October 1777 the median, rising less steeply than the av- 
erage, falls below it; (3) from November 1777 to November 1778 
the median again overtops the ayerage; (4) from December 1778 to 
November 1781, except in four months, the average soars above the 
median. 

These swift changes depict the difference in sensitivity of groups 


3 Weights, more or less arbitrary, were developed on the basis of exports in 


a ee 
the standard set for army rations in February 1778, and army supplies in June 1780. 
They are: 

Beef 10 Flour, Superfine 15 Rum, West India 7 
Chocolate 0.5 Tron, Bar 9 Sugar, Muscovado 7 
Coffee 3 Molasses 3 hg 2 
Corn 8 Pepper 0.5 Tea, Bohea 2 
Flour,Common 13 Pork 10 Wheat 8 


Year Massachusetts Massachusetts 


Exchange Rate to Exchange Rate to 
English Sterling Proclamation or Lawful 
Standard Money Standard* 

1702 ee 100 

Wek 150 113 

L717 225 169 

1722 270 203 

1728 340 255 

1737 500 375 

174] S50 413 

1749 1100 825 


*Minor differences from time to time between Queen Anne’s Proclamation money standards and Massa- : 
chusetts Lawful Money standards do not materially affect the exchange values. x 

The Massachusetts issue of Feb. 4, 1736(7) introduced a New Tenor issue, each denomination of 
which was equivalent in value to three times the same denomination of previously outstanding . issues, | 
the latter thereby becoming Old Tenor. Further depreciation occurred in both styles of currency so that 
when the issue of Jan. 15, 1741(2) was provided, each of its denominations was set at a value of four 
times that of the same denomination in Old Tenor currency. The 1741(2) issue and its successors be- 
came known as New Tenor, and the issues between 1737 and 1740 were then designated Three Fold 
Tenor or Middle Tenor. Thus Massachusetts had Old Tenor, Middle Tenor (Three Fold Tenor) and 
New Tenor bills circulating at the same time and all three issues continued depreciating until England, 
in 1749, sent sufficient English silver and copper coins to redeem 10 Old Tenor shillings with 1 shilling 
sterling (7 1/2 Old Tenor shillings for 1 shilling of Proclamation or lawful money). New Tenor and 
Middle Senor were both called in at 2 1/2 shillings for 1 shilling sterling (1 shilling 10 1/2 pence Middle 
Tenor for | shilling of Proclamation or lawful money). Special tables were printed for popular use in 
Massachusetts to aid calculations during the redemption, which was completed in 1751, and to help 
convert Old Tenor prices into the new basis. From then until the Revolutionary War Massachusetts had 
no new issues of paper money. 

Rhode Island depreciation generally kept pace with Massachusetts until 1751, but then with the new 
issue of Mar. 18, 1750(1) and that of 1755, paper money dropped in value to 4 pounds Old Tenor for 6 
shillings New Tenor, and finally by 1764 collapsed to 7 pounds Old Tenor for 6 shillings New Tenor. 

South Carolina, which tied itself to sterling, by 1746 had reached a 700 to 100 depreciation, and this 
ratio continued until total collapse during the Revolutionary War. 

North Carolina had its difficulties, but in 1748, on exchanging its money at 750 for 100 in Proclama- - 
tion money, had no further depreciation until the American Revolution. 

The Middle Colonies had minor fluctuations in their paper money but generally were able to control 
and redeem their issues with remarkable success throughout the entire Colonial period prior to the 
American Revolution. 

In 1740 England became so concerned about the depreciation of American Colonial paper money 
that each colony was required to prepare a detailed report on the status of its paper money. Although 
the figures submitted were not altogether accurate, and the excuses for the depreciated values some- 
what unjustifiable, the reports were used as propaganda weapons to emphasize the need for further is- 
suance of paper currency. Hearings in England continued intermittently until 1749, when the Crown 
finally recognized the right of New England Colonies to be reimbursed for military expenses in King 
George’s War. After this was accomplished most of the outstanding paper money of the New England 
Colonies was redeemed. ee. : 

A table of depreciation of paper currency of each colony at critical periods is set out in Appendix C. 

The difficulty in calculating constantly fluctuating values of Colonial currencies was increased by 
non-uniform methods of figuring value. Sometimes the value was expressed in terms of the various 
types of Spanish dollars; sometimes in terms of the value of silver plate; and sometimes in gold coin or 
other silver coin. Another common method in use was the most difficult to calculate, namely, the per- 
centage advance of the Colonia! currency over sterling. The most logical method was to calculate 100 
times the ratio of Colonial currency to sterling and this was the basis of the primary series of tables in 
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RATES OF POSTAGE: GREAT BRITAIN SHIP LETVER RATES—PACKET LETTER 

RATES UNITED KINGDOM (N. AMERICA)—BASIC RATES OF POSTAGE: INWARD 
6 SHIP LETTERS NORTH AMERICA (UNITED KINGDOM)—BASIC RATES OF 
POSTAGE: OUTWARD SHIP AND PACKET MAIL NORTH AMERICA (UNITED 
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KINGDOM)—BASIC RATES OF POSTAGE, CANADA TO UNITED KINGDOM 


GREAT BRITAIN SHIP LETTER RATES 


By Act of 
By age-old custom 
Legalized by 9 Anne c. 10 1710 
5 Geo. III c. 25 1765 
39 Geo. III c. 76 1799 


54 Geo. III c. 169 1814 


55 Geo. III c. 153 1815 
5.6 Geo. IV c. 25 1835 


1 Vic. c. 34 1837 


3.4 Vic. c. 96 1840 


Inwards 


1d. to ship’s master 

1d. to the ship’s master 

1d. to the ship’s master; 1d. to post- 
master at port of arrival 

4d. sea postage plus 2d. to ship’s 
master plus inland postal rates 

6d. sea postage plus 2d. ship’s cap- 
tain, plus prevailing inland rates 


8d. including 2d. as_ captain’s 
gratuity, plus inland postal rates 

8d. plus prevailing inland postal 
rates. 2d. allowed to ship’s captain 


8d. pius inland postage. 2d. allowed 
to ship’s captain 


8d. per $ oz. anywhere in the U.K. 


Outwards 


1d. to ship’s master (sometimes 2d.) 
1d. to the ship’s master 
1d. to ship’s master 


one-half the packet boat rates 


one third the packet boat rates, the 
letter being handed back for dis- 
patch by any ship of choice 

one-half the packet boat rates 


8d. from the port, 1s. from elsewhere 
and inland, but prepaid. 2d. allowed 
to ship’s master 
8d. from the oort, or 1s. from else- 
where and inland. 2d. allowed to 
ship’s captain 

8d. per 4 oz. from anywhere in the 
U.K. 


PACKET LETTER RATES UNITED KINGDOM TO NORTH AMERICA 
By Act of Queen Anne c. 10, 1710, effective 1st June 1711. 


London to New York 
New York to London 


London to West Indies 
West Indies to London 


Single Double 
is. 2s. 
Is. 6d. 38. 


Treble Ounce 
38. 4S. 
4s. 6d. 6s. 


In 1755 the rates to New York applied to Halifax N.S. 


By Act of 
37 Geo. III c. 18 1796 


41 Geo. III c. 7 1801 

45 Geo. III c. 11 1805 

52 Geo. III c. 88 1813 

1 Vic. 6.94 1537 

P.O. Instruction, March 1839 
P.O. Instruction, June 1840 


Treasury Order of 6th July 1840 
P.O. Instruction, February 1841 


P.O. Instruction, June 1847 


From London 


From Falmouth 


(to or from Halifax and New York) 
per single letter 


1s. 8d. 


IS 


(prevailing inland rates added to ‘the 
packet postage from Falmouth) 


Is. 10d. 


as. 2d. 

2s. 3d. 

To or from N. America: 

To or from the United King- 
dom and Boston or Halifax 
(by Cunard steamer) 


Is. Id 
: x 
18,10. 
Is. 3d. 
1s. per single letter 


Is. per single letter 


An additional 2d. to any place in Canada beyond Halifax 
(but not British Columbia or the West) ° 


To or from the United King- 
dom and Boston, Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces 
Prepaid by American Steam 
Packet 


For subsequent rates refer to pages 146, 147, 152, 153. 
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Is. per $ oz. 


Is. per $ oz. « 
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TRANSATLANTIC MAIL 


BASIC RATES OF POSTAGE ON INWARD SHIP LETTERS TO THE BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICAN COLOQ™Nizs AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By Act of 


By old custom 
General Court, Massa- 
chusetts 

N.Y.,. Mass. Pa., 
N.H., Conn. 

g Anne. c. 10 


5 Geo III c. 25 


Continental Congress 
Resolutions 


Congressional Ordinance 


Resolution of 20th October 
1787 


U.S. Congress, 20th February 


1792 
and March 1799 


23rd December 1814 
Ist February 1816 


gth April 1816 
grd March 1825 


27th June 1848 
Rescinded 


27th February, 1861 
grd March 1863 


grd March 1885 


nT a2 


Se -entury 
5th November 1639 
1692-04 


Ist June 1711 


1oth October 1765 


26th July 1775 


18th October 1782 
5th April 1788 

Ist June 1792 

and March 1799 
1st February 1815 
31st March 1816 


1st May 1816 
to.26th February 1861 


ist July 1848 
grd January 1849 


27th February 1861 to 
goth June 1863 


Ist July 1863 to 
goth June 1885 


Ist July 1885 


Addressed to port of arrival Addressed to any place beyond port 


Per letter 


1d. to ship master — 
1d. to Postmaster at Boston 
enna eens teen 


Per letter 


2d, id. or 3d. (Mass.) to ad. lus various inland 
ship master rates of the colonies 


1d. to ship master 1753-65; 
16 gr. (2d. stg.) 
16 gr. or 2d. stg. 


16 gr. or equivalent in cur- 
rency 


16 gr. 


16 gr. 


4 cents, of which 2 cents to 
ship master 

6 cents (2 cents to ship 
master) 

g cents (2 cents fee not in- 
creased) 

6 cents 


6 cents 
6 cents 


Exception hereunder 


6 cents, except from any 
foreign packet or other 
vessel—same as charged 
by foreign P.O. on Ameri- 
can sea mail; from Br. 
vessel 24 cents 

5 cents 


Per 4 0z. 
4. cents—double local rate 


Per 1 0z. 
double local rates 


1d.—2d. plus inland rates, 
16 gr. plus inland rates 

16 gr. or 2d. stg. plus inland 
rates of this Act 

16 gr. plus inland rates ad- 
justed to depreciated Ameri- 
can currency 

16 gr. plus inland rates 
same as of July 1775 

16 gr. plus inland rates of 
1782 reduced 25% 

4 cents plus inland rates of 
1792, re-enacted 1794 

2 cents plus inland rates of 
1799, re-enacted 1810 

2 cents plus rates of 1799 
and 1810, increased 50% 


2 cents plus 1799-1810 
rates (50% increase re- 
scinded) 

2 cents plus prevailing 
rates 

Exception Hereunder 

2 cents plus prevailing 
rates, except letters re- 


ceived from Br. mail ships; 
24. cents per 4 oz. plus in- 
land postage rates 


2 cents plus inland rates 


Per 4 oz. 
double inland rates 


Per 1 oz. . 
double inland rates 


BASIC RATES OF POSTAGE ON OUTWARD SHIP LETTERS AND PACKET MAIL 
FROM THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES AND THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERIUA TO ENGLAND AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By Act of 


By old custom 
Massachusetts General 
Court 

g Anne c. 10 


5 Geo. III c. 25 
Continental Congress 


Congressional Ordinance 
Resolution of 20th October 


1787 


Effective 


Seventeenth century 
5th November 1639 


Ist June 1711 
10th October 1765 


26th July 1775 to 
17th October 1782 


18th October 1782 
5th April 1788 


By Ship 
Per Letter ~ 
1d. to ship master 
1d. to Postmaster Fair- 
banks at Boston 
1d. to ship master 


Inland plus 1d. (8 gr.) 
Rate Table of B. Franklin 


By Packet 
Per Single Sheet 


New Veni Valeourrel one 
don Is. 

Inland plus from any Port 
to Falmouth ts. stg. 


P.MG. 1 . All letters directed 
on board any Ship or Vessel must be charged with Eight 


4 dwt. 
3 dwt. 





Grains and the whole postage paid at the P.O. where sent 


4 dwt. 
3 dwt. 


oh sy as Penrerd_ Fe 


SER: MMabego, f wo 





SECTION Vi 
POSTAL RATES 


BRITISH COLONIAL POSTAL RATES — by Maurice C. Blake 
ws 


e . 
The interpretation of postage rates on colonial covers provides an interesting study for the 


specialist. 
i 1692-4 - By Acts of the several Colonial Legislatures, typical rates for a single sheet letter were- 

Not over 80 miles. ae Vd ldurdurduuid a7eOr.€ Penee 
Philadelphia to Conk. , Mae in. Re. hie Mice. Pence 
New York to Boston, Md., and ee so eae 12 pence 
BOSton 6 fied, -end Poll adel niet ..«:desssecisncetueaerecar mcs . 15 pence 
Boston to Md. and Va. .c.2....25. Wi Meee bcda 24 pence 

1710-11- By Act of Parliament typical rates tains a iat Snect letter were- 
distances to 60 miles.. earner Piast cists see eae Cle 
distances from 60 Ba re 100 nulees tS te «abe 8 els eee 
Boston to Conn. and to Maine (Table of 1763) _ so, SuDONEE 
Boston. Wo. New Yani Ao. tien 4. cin pa usnareee © SLE, 
New York to Guaelecton, S. C. i... ea; Ea Ge Dence 

* Philadelphia and Boston .............. Pe aactaet eilosh,. .9* pence 

London and New York (by Packet Bodie ited ak SLE 


For a letter of two sheets, double; three ances serebie one ounce weight, quadruple; and 
so on in proportion, an additional rate for each quarter ounce. 


1765 By Act of Parliament, effective October 10, single rates were - 

from one port to any other port in America... ae .. 4 pence 

from any post office in America to any Bice os ce 

conveyance -: distances £0 60 MilES ai.....<ccdetecesecccscesseessesssscee & DENCE 
TEOM-GO- UO. FOO II LOS ~ ick pedeversteccds sncge vances O ENCE 

distances within each further 100 miles, yy igi GeDeRCEe 

on each incoming private ship letter for any nies 

beyond port of entry, to inland postage, add... Wee ee ence 


By the Acts of 1710-11 and 1765 payments of ee were to ie equivalent in value to the 
rates in sterling money of Great Britain. In view of the diverse and often fluctuating values of 
the various currencies in which postage might be paid in the colonies, the British Colonial Postal 
Administration adopted as a standard for Postmasters’ Bills and for the rating on letters in America 
the method of expressing the statutory sterling rates in terms of vennyweights (dwt.) and grains 
(gt.) of coined silver, as follows - 


Sterling Silver 
: 1d. 8 er. 
20. 16 gr. 
ad. 1 dwt. (24 gr.) 
te 4d. . 1 dwt., 8 er. 
6d 2 dwt. 
8 d. 2 dwt., 16 er. 
10 d. 3 dwt., 8 gr. 
bon. €12-d.) 4 dwt. 


The same basis for multiple rates on letters of more than one sheet and of one ounce or 
over in weight, as provided by the Act of 1710-11, prevailed throughout the British Colonial and 
the American Continenta] Congress and Confederation Periods, and was continued by the 
United States Post Office until 1845. ‘N 








AMERICAN CONTINENTAL CONGRESS AND CONFEDERATION POSTAGE RATES 


1774-5 Goddard’s ‘‘Constitutional Post’’ adopted the 1765 British rates and the independent 
provisional post established in Massachusetts April 28, 1775 had a similar scale of 
postage, but in terms of provincial shillings and pence instead of sterling. For ex- 
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SCOPE CF THts CATALOG 
This catalog is a compilation of United States Postmarks 
reported on sfampless covers from the early 1700's to around 
1870 os Known jo the editor and fhe listed collaborators. This 
is not a list of post offices of the United States. Such a list 
may be had by reference to U. S. Post Office Department 
Tobles and Guides. 


POSTAGE RATES 


CGLONIAL RATES 
By the late Maurice C. Blake 


The interpretation of postage rates on colonial 
provides an interesting study for the speciatist. 


BRITISH COLONIAL POSTAGE RATES 


1692-94-—By acts of the several Colonial Legislatures, typical 
rates for a single sheet letier were: 
NOPMOVEr SO AGS. ceri ne eer oe 4Y2 or 4 pence 
Philadeiphia to Conn., Md., and Va. 9 pence 
New York to Boston, Md., and Va. ........ 12 pence 
Boston to N. J. and Philadelphia ........... 15 pence 
Bosion to Md. and Va. 24 pence 

1710-11—By Act of Porliament fypical rates for a single 
sheet letter were: 


covers 


Distances fo) GO AMNeSie a aa co ea ls 4 pence 
Distances from 60 miles to 100 miles ...... 6 pence 
Boston fo Conn. and to Maine 

Cpable oe 1763) ena fe in eee toe ees 9 pence 
Boston tO. NEW VOnK 04.0) eins ee ee 7 shilling 
New york fo Charleston, S.:G. .5...... 1 sh. 6 pence 
Philadelphia and Boston .............. 1 sh. 9 pence 


Lenden and New York (by Packet Boat) .. 
For a letter of two sheets, double; 
treble; one ounce and under 1% ounce weight, 
quadruple; 1% ounce and under 1¥%2 ounce, quin- 
tuple; cnd so on in proportion, an additional rate 
for each guarter ounce. 
1765 —By oan Act of Parliament, 
single sheet rofes were: 
From one port to any other port in 


1 shilling 
three sheets, 


effective Ocfoher 10, 


PATIO RIGO fee Ort he ee oN US Wet he eee 4 pence 
From ony post office in America fo 

any place by inland conveyance— 

CHStCnGces siOmOGUninleS 26 oi pene Bearer ere 4 pence 
EGON OOO ICO IM eS se as wee emi oe 6 pence 


Distances within each further 100 miles, add 2 pence 
On each incoming private ship letter for 
any place beyond port of entry, to inland 
DOStUGE OCC earn east ayer ae ere naa 2 pence 


By the Acts of 1710-11 and 1765 payments of postage were 
to be equivalent in value to the rates in sterling money of 
Great Britain. In view of the diverse and often fluciuvating 
veiues of the various currencies in which postage might be 
paid in the colonies, the British Colonial Postal! Administra- 
tion adopted as a standard for Postmasters' Bills and for the 
rating on fetters in America the method of expressing the 
statutory sterling rates in terms of pennyweights (dwt.) and 
arains {ar.) of coined silver, as follows: 


Sterling Silver 
TR CR oe fat te eh Der tak ty aR eA eco cee Sei 8 he LO A et ay cto or. 
Z Bl eh BOE eh: Pe Yael Sn ets AG NCE, OAT eee ania Nayar te A 16 or. 

REEL Bee ry Seg in tee IN a PS Ree Con nce es 1 dwt. (24 or. ) 
(re Les a AO Wr Ta ON Mea ei See a > ee RCI 1 dwt., 8 gr. 
FOC Ep RI oe Tegal 8 iid Zoe We Met ra hae eT RU rao ry ca ne 2 dwt. 
HNC 0 anager OEe oar gel lee Moen Sesh tee i ni, see ey tte ei 2 dwi., 16 or. 
(LS 0 Beales gM RR Ranier cane Scan sce, Spe Oo Ay Pen Aare e aA angen 3 dwt., 8 or. 
PESTS eS) eee ee eet Stn ey et Sh eee ees ‘4 awt. 


The same basis for muitipie rates on letters of more than 
one sheet and of one ounce or over In weight, as provided 
by the Act of 1710-11, prevailed throughout the British Col- 
onlat and the American Continental Congress and Confedera- 
tion Periods, ond was continued by the Uniled States Post 
Office until 1845. 


2 American Continental Congress and Confederation Postage 
ates: 


1774-75—-Goddard's ‘‘Constitutional Post'’ adopted the 1765 
British rates ond the independent provisional post 
estoblished in Massachusetts April 28, 1775 had a 
similar scale of postage, but in terms of provincial 
shillings and pence instead of sterling. For example, 
single sheet letters rate were: 


UTERO IL ES = eee erect sence eats 5% pence 
CORTOMIRORIMILGS vs tere tel ec Ne ct ne hte 8 pence 
AOGETOR ZOOM eS ee own eee emer ce 10V2 pence 
200 to 309 miles ... 1 sh. 1d. (13 pence) 
And on up to 900 fo 1000 miles 

ESE MOTTE te aoe Fate ean eae ia (32 pence) 


VW75 —July 2—The American Continental Congress estab- 
lished a Genera! Post Office with rates ‘20% less 
thon those appoinied by Act of Parliament of 1765". 


5 eR ene 


~ 


III 


1775 —September 30--The Resolution of July 26 was sus- 

pended and the 1765 British single sheet rates were 
adopted as the standard rofes of 1775 “at the 
commencement of the present war,'' but expressed 
only in terms of pennyweight (dwt.) and grains 
(gr.) of silver (24 gr. = 1 dwt.) 
60 mites or Undehe.... seein. en ees 1 dwt. Ay or. 
GOP TORT OO A ITeSie te cok. reer ate. Pees dwt. 
For each additional 100 miles or fraction add 46 gr. 
On each incoming ship tetter, te inland rate, 





CC a Bee on ns een oe oer Bye een ea 16 aor. 
1777 ~=>—October 17—Congress increased the rates of 1775 
by 50%. 


1779 =—April 16—Congress doubled the rates of 1777. 

1779 -—December 28—Congress multiplied the rates of 1775 
by 20. 

1780 —NMoy 5—Congress doubled existing rates to 40 times 
the 1775 rates. 


Note: The increase in postage rates of 1777-80 though 
based on the rates expressed in 1775 in terms of penny- 
weights and grains of silver, merely reflecied the progress- 
ive depreciation of American Continental paper money in 
which postage was payable. Covers bearing the high posf- 
age rates of 1779-80 are exceedingly scarce. By the end of 
1780 the paper money was practically worthless and poy- 
ments in specie were decreed proper by Congress. 


1780 -—December 12---rates poyable in specie were reduced 
to ‘one-half the rotes paid at the -commencement 
of the present war," i.e., Y¥2 the rates of 1765 and 
1775 (Sept. 30). 

1781 ~-~February 24-—rates were increased to ‘‘doubie the 
sums paid at the commencement of the present 
war,’' Le., 2 x rates of 1775 (Sept. 30). 

1781 ~—October 19—Congress restored fhe rates of 1775 
(Sept. 30) effective Jan. 1, 1782. 

1782 --Ocfober 18—Ordinance by Congress re-enacted the 
rates of 1775 (Sept. 30), estimating one pennyweight 
(1 dwt.) ot five ninetieths (one eighteenth) of a 
Spanish silver dollar {piece of eight reals), which 
was equivalent te the previous 3 pence sferling for 
1 pennyweight, as the Spanish silver dollar had «@ 
standard value of 4 shillings 6 pence (54 pence) 
sterling. 

1788 —Conoress by Resolution of October 20, 1787, reduced 
the rates of 1782, effective April 5, 1788, “as necrly 
25 percentum as will consist with the mode cf cal- 
culating pennyweight and grains of silver, in order 
to reduce them to the currencies of fhe several 
states,’ as follows: 


Miles Inland Single 
Tho Tae nn a er a a 0 eR OA rons ance POLS peta ren a 1 dwt. 
GO PET OT OO Betis ecw ik ee ie ee ona a ee } dwt. 8 or. 
OORT O me 200 tears irc eee aeRO Ce eine ee anes 2 dwt 
10-0 )ios 0 ok 15) Sea et a ole De Rete ar el neg nena Ri are acetic cca S Ce terrae 2 dwt. 16 or 
1a TB) fo Way 19.4 Dae locieas Sela Menai y oieite OU IATA nis ihe aprgieure te caer Beer Coe 

AQOETO e500 rie ak ee ee ae ene a eh pes 3 dwt. 8 pbs 

Each Ship ‘Letter 
Add to Inland Postage at Port 
LEAR a f Gene et Oe, DN FR a ure ie Cc arn Mano pare Puen Pr ee (16 gr.) 
Acf of February 20, 1792 
Effective June 1, 1792 
Zone Rates for Single Letters 

NotoverssOsmilleSine tn re toe ee te eee eeae ide 6 cents 
SO STO GOMITIEL eStore phere eee ae oe oto actus Seer 8 cents 
EO TO AOOMIMIES Soko) hon eee eae as HORe 10 cenis 
LOOP Om SOT leSirct eee ete en ee ets 122 cents 
TSQsTORROO AIT ES ax, ee ry cm eps crete ar nieoke eee taieie wie emer tte ene 15 cents 
3010 Fis to ASL lp 1 ay Oa ae rere ear rey Art ime 17 cents 
DEO TO MOORIeSment nh tlc career com ete Sen ee eee recat 20 cents 
BESO OrASORTLLES ee eraren oe, creer ener eerie 22 cents 


OVE 450 shnllGSi ey he es ce re eee oie mar cna ito 25 cents 


Letiers weighing 1 ounce, 4 times single rate; for each 
additional ounce, add 4 times single rate. 

By U.S. Government Packet Boat, to, from or Infra-U.S., 
8 cents per sheet. 

By private ship (provided for receipt of such letters only) 
fo or intra-U.S. 4 cents each, when delivered at port of 
orrival; 4 cents each plus regular postage If further for- 
warded through the mail. 

Newspapers, 1 cent each for 100 miles; 1/2 cents each over 
100 miles. 

(ist Constitutional newspaper act) 


Act of May 8&8, 1794 
Effective June 1, 1794 
Re-enacfs rates of 1792 


Drop Letters ... 1 cent 
For delivery of Way fetters, 2 cents each plus regular 
postage. 


By Act of 
U.S. Congress 
2oth February 1792 
8th May 1794 
2nd March 1799 


goth April 1810 
grd March 1825 


sec. 34 


grd March 1845 


27th June 1848 


% 


TRANSATLANTIC MAIL 
Effective By Ship 

Per Letter 
I cent to or at port P.O. 
prepaid on any letter to a 
foreign port 


Ist June 1792 


1 cent by sea to any foreign 
port 
1 cent for port postmaster 


and March 1799 
grd March 1825 


1838-47 

with the U.S. Post Office 
Tot oz: 

Ist July 1845, first in 24 cents per $ oz. add 15 cents 

operation, June 1847, 

by the SS Washington 

to 3rd March 1849 

Ist July 1848 to 

grd January 1849 

4th January 1849 to 

3rd March 1849 


24 cents per 4 oz. add 48 cents 
by British mail packets 


U.S. domestic prepaid to U.S. 


175 
Ry Packet 
Per Single Sheet 
8 cents from U.S. by sea in 
packet-boats or vessels the 
property of or provided by 
the U.S. 


25 cents charged by the pioneer steamships in arrangement 


Over 1 oz. 
per 4 oz. plus U.S. inland— 


all paid by U.S. mail packet boats 


per 1 oz. plus U.S. domestic 


port by British packets 


BASIC RATES OF POSTAGE ON OUTWARD PACKET MAIL FROM THE UNITED 


By Act of 


Anglo-American Postal Convention 
signed London 15th December 


1848 


grd March 1851 


grd March 1855 


grd March 1863 


By Treaty amendment 


By Treaty 
By Treaty 
UP.U. 


U.S.-G.B. (regular 


STATES TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Effective 
Ratified 26th January 
1849 but operative on 
19th January 


to I 0Z. 
24 cents per 4 oz. 


By Mail Packet 
From U.S. except Pacific Coast 


Over 1 oz. 
add 48 cents per 1 oz. 


From Pacific Coast 


59 cents per 3 oz. 
Prepaid 

25 cents per $ oz. 
Unpaid 

29 cents per } oz. 


Ist July 1851 


1st April 1855 to 
goth June 1863 


goth June 1863 


29 cents per $ oz. 


24 cents per 4 oz. 


April 1866 24 cents per 3 oz. 


add $1.18 per 1 oz. 
Prepaid 

add 50 cents per 1 oz. 
Unpaid 

add 54 cents per 1 oz. 


Prepaid or Unpaid 


add 54 cents per I oz. 


From all U.S. 


add 48 cents per 1 oz. 
add 24 cents per } oz. 


Prepaid 


Per $ oz. 
Ist January 1868 12 cents 
Ist January 1870 6 cents 
Ist July 1875 to 5 cents 


goth September 1908 
To I oz. 5 cents; 
per I oz. 2 cents 


mail) Ist October 1908 


over I Oz. 3 cents per oz. 


BASIC RATES OF PACKET POSTAGE: CANADA TO UNITED KINGDOM 


March 1839 
G.P.O. Order 
6th July 1840 
Treasury Order 
Effective 

4th September 
14th February 
1845 


A. Canadian postal services under the control of the 
General Post Office, London 


Effective with the first Cunard sailing from Halifax, August 1840 


From a place beyond Halifax, within the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island. Prepayment opticnal 


Closed mail through U.S. to Boston instituted 


Per single sheet 


Is. 
(Froth Halifax) 
Per } oz. 
Is, 2d. 
(1s. 4d. Cy.) 


Is. 2d. 
(1s. 4d. Cy.) 


Fi 7 ? : 7? ; 
1 ee L424 8 od ie Rea f2 : es fi - 


S07 Dry oeeank lin, Postmaster General 


Another difficulty confronting the financial suc- 
cess of the Post Office arose from the Jack of small 
enough specie for payment for letters. In Virginia, 
exchange in tobacco was “a specie very incom- 
modious to receive small payments in and of very 
uncertain value.”* A similar condition prevailed in 
New England where paper bills passed at specie value 
for small amounts; the Post Office in England de- 
manded payment in British currency and on this 
paper money, discount absorbed much of the ‘profit. 
As remedies for this difficulty suggestions were made 
that payment be demanded in British currency at the 
local offices, although this was so scarce that it was 
almost non-existent, or that merchants be given 
credit to the amount of a crown, a method involving 
all the complications of a charging system.’ ‘The 
difficulties of the currency problem appears in John 
Hamilton’s petition of 1722 for final settlement of 
accounts, a Claim for £533.16.3 but after this was 
reduced by exchange discounts he received only 
£355-17.7-, Merchants usually resorted to the credit 
system for their accounts and not infrequently news- 
‘papers published the requests of Postmasters for the 
payment of quarterly accounts of postage. That the 
regular service had any patronage must have been a 
source of satisfaction to the Deputy Postmasters when 
the office was so universally avoided that even officials 
boasted of their prowess in evading the needless ex- 


— 


1Spotswood Letters, I, 21. 
2 General Post Office. Treasury Letter Book, 1703-1714, Pp. 46. — 
“Ibid. 1715-1724, P. 2055. 1723-17350, Pe 33- : 
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ampie, single sheet letter rates were - | 


Cr sO0 INOS Satin Satelit waa ae Oe eee 
yl 2 4 COU Ure CT Ie at a Ole ene nee PR Oe 8 pence 
MOP OO PAT eas... rok cane eeiosacncoliac Ueda» LOS pence 
DOO ae THEO: © er aa erent Oe bee tae ence) 
and on upto 900 to 1000 miles ......oc.:0... 2 Sh. 8 d.-. (32 pence) 
ye Ba The American Continental Congress established a General Post Office on July 26, with 
the same single sheet letter rates as those of the British Act af 1765, but expressed, 
only in terms of pennyweights (dwt.) and grains (gr.) of silver- 2 Cums: 2 
OGRE OL TUE ic, ya coe inate opetka sean cl epude cil celier Bocasscecbat ak A TEN ee a eee 
RO LON TUS ear ot ctewhee te tas udca terns Watered casi eee nts ree ee ee ee if 
for each additional 100 miles or fraction, add jack cwsicsse cere cl SEs 
on each incoming ship letter, to inland rate, Add... cc dsccscesnessee bO Of. 
Livi On October 17, Congress increased the rates of 1775 by 50%. 
1779 On April 16, Congress doubled the rates of 1777. 
1779 On December 28, Congress multiplied the rates of 1775 by 20. 
1780 On May 5, Congress doubled existing rates to 40 times the 1775 rates. 


Note: The increases in postage rates of 1777-80, which lasted to 1782, though based on the rates 
expressed in 1775 in terms of pennyweights and grains of silver, merely reflected the progressive 
depreciation of American Continental paper money in which the postage was payable. Covers 
bearing any of these high rates of postage are exceedingly scarse. 


1782 On October 18 Congress restored the rates of 1775, estimating one pennyweight (1 dwt.) 
at five-ninetieths (one-eighteenth) of a Spanish silver dollar (piece of eight reals), 
which was equivaJent to the previous 3 pence sterling for 1 pennyweight, as the Spanish 
silver dollar had a standard value of 4 shillings 6 pence (54 pence) sterling. 


1788 Congress reduced the rates of 1782 by 25% (to the nearest dwt. 8 gr.), from April 5, 1788 
until the Act of Congress of February 20, 1792, ef:ective June 1, 1792, introduced the 
first postage rates in terms of United States dollars and cents. 


POSTAL RATES.FOR LETTERS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The first piece of legislation changing postal rates under the Constitution was an act of 
February 20, 1792, to take effect June 1,1792. Prior to this the rates were those fixed by the 
Continental Congress on October 18, 1782, as modified by the resolution of that Congress of 
October 20, 1787. 


Act of February 20, 1792 
(Hifective June 1, 11792) 


For single letters: 


WFO SO TEES aS sac nce ae ee eca tacit ome ne 
20 C1 a 2 Ae SR ar OPC a MT gC! UR 
OOO) Wi aioe ce tnarn Hata eect anes WO 
P0050 Giles &.... suerte onencens 12> Dee x 
POOs SOU LLOS cp hear cct art edeeenicces amcen view LO 
2U0825O TUES: esnsacseqermnsararmemnnina Lt Cee 
VS SUT E CE  atcnecincn candies en csttacgevareaavnte tate 2 Hee 
BeAr LIS she oor catandevananenavanennseiae oe 
COVER COU) TAO eis tie ccastie seta cr nachasesacaos tae (OmnIOS 
° 
90 


DATE 


Jan. 1780 

Feb. 1780 
Mar. 1780 
Apr. 1780 
May, 1780 
June, 1780 
July, 1780 
Aug. 1780 
Sept. 1780 
Oct. 1780 

Nov. 1780 
Dec. 1780 
Jan. 1781 

Feb. 178] 

Mar. 178] 
Apr. 1781 

May, 1781 
June, 1781 
July, 1781 
Aug. 1781 
sept. 1784 
Oct. 1781 

Nov. 1781] 
Dec. 1781 


*To be exchanged at the rate of $40 for $! 


gress. 


29.4 
ae 
S415 
40* 


“MS 


pees 
es 
37.4 
40.0 
44 ,0** 
62.0 
69.0 
70.0 
714 
72.0 
73.0 
74.0 
75.0 
190 
Goal: 
82.0 
90.0 
100 


CN & NY 


29.3 
35.3 
at 
40.0 


PA & DE 


40.5 
47.5 
61.5 
Gl.5** 
39 
61.5 
64.5 


NJ 


° 42 


50 
60 
60 
60 
60** 
60 
60 
60 
75 
75 
75 
75 
90 
100 
120 
150 


by the States pursuant to Mar. 


18, 


MD 


280 


NC 


32 


35 
40 
50 
60 
Y pe 
90 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
210 
225 
250 


260: 


300 
350 
400 
500 
550 
600 
675 
725 


1780 Resolution of Con- 


**Depreciation after this date is not related to new currency issues payable in specie or issues guaranteed by 
the United States. It is based upon the regular issues in circulation. 


360 


SC 


37.8 
42.2 
46.6 
24.8 
52:3 
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the Republic of Texas, by Alex L. ter Braake 


. La DOCS IAS BOCA YER 
vian Lore and Postai NEW Jorn 
tory Are Intertwined, by Arnold Engel 


AMPLESS COVERS 

reased Postal Rates Became a Revenue 

rce During War of 1812, by Calvet M. Hahn 
ESS COVER SYMBOLS 

ervations on the Retrograde 

lysis of Medieval Family-Marks, by Alf Monge 
STATES 

erpts from United States Papers, Post 

ice Department (1789-1883), Courtesy Edwin Mayer 
EPARTMENTS 


s of interest will be found on the following pages: Postal History Society ot 
ericas, inside front cover; Officers of the Society, 4; Publications for sale by 
iety, 30; and Advertisements, 63, 64 and back cover pages. 
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x CURRENCY USED FOR POSTAGE PAYMENT 


Making payment for postage during all periods of Colonial America 
was complex and cumbersome - even more difficult than paying for other items 
of small value. This was due primarily to: 

(1) the failure of England to furnish an adequate supply of coin 

for use in the American Colonies, particularly small change; 

(2) the payment of postage in the equivalent of British sterling 
which was a "foreign" exchange to the American Colonies; 

(3) the non-uniform monetary standards between the individual 
Colonies themselves; 

(4) the fluctuations from time to time in the value of paper money 
of the individual Colonies relative to both gold and silver 
coin and to sterling exchange; 

2 circulalion gn the American Colonies € 
(3), nglish copper coin, genuine and counterfeit, wix@utated=in 


sAmertes far above its intrinsic value and its 





sterling value. 

Because of these problems the postage rates set by England prior to 
1775 were payable in English sterling exchange which was the equivalent of 96 
grains of silver to the English shilling. This basis of payment, like other 
English economic regulations, was a steady drain of the small amount of English 
gold or silver circulating in the Colonies. 

The pounds, shillings, and pence constituting the English monetary 
system and the English gold and silver coinage of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were not generally applicable to transactions in the American Colonies. 
The English government and English merchants expected the American Colonies to 
be a source of income for England and to be an outlet for English manufactured 
products. Since no gold or silver were mined in British North America and 


virtually no payments in gold or silver were made by the mother country for 


American products the only source of precious metals or specie coin in the 
Colonies was from Central America, South America and the West Indies. The right 
of American Colonies to participate in such trade was restricted and the coin 
which was obtained in selling products or raw materials to those Spanish, French 
and Portugese areas was steadily used to pay English merchants for goods, as 
the American standard of living increased. 

Early monetary transactions within the British colonies were primarily 
by delayed barter, using extensive bookkeeping. The American merchant would 
sell supplies to farmers and craftsmen on account and payments would be made 
by the purchaser in farm products, commodities or manufactured items at market 
prices when such items were produced. A money payment for each small transaction 
was not always essential. Although these transactions were entered on the books 
in pounds, shillinggand pence a debtor could not generally pay for them in specie. 

| 

The system operated as a commodity exchange with specie coin being needed by 
the merchant for payment to England for imported goods. Specie coin, therefore, 
tended to acquire a premium value over bookkeeping payments. 

In 1642 Massachusetts Bay Colony ere the value of Spanish American 

mille 


silver "piece of eight" reales (the Spanish, dollar) from 4 shillings 6 pence to 


an increase of 


5 shillings or asamiee, 11.1%. Since the English sterling standard remained constant 
this legalized a differential between Massachusetts shillings and English shillings. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony then had no money of its own to be used in a transaction 
and, therefore, the revaluation related to local prices, wages, accounts receivable 
and accounts ge ita taken pesernat ees money of account. When 


+ , f 7 Boon " 
Fiys Gd mint Con 


in. 1652 Winecericetts Bay teihempcemisiadetlnatcint oueuuaiiiedn 





from Spanish American silver those shillings and their fractions contained 22%% 


less silver than English coins of the same denomination. This increased 


f Oe SS acn Ba: 


differential in intrinsic specie value was intended to keep the, ,coins from being 
exported and was successful. However, it had the immediate effect of giving 
the English shilling a 29% premium over the Massachusetts shilling. 


20 


eyeh ang & 
New York and Maryland established a 6 shilling ,rate for the Spanish 


: tnose. 2,0 le WHltA& a 
dollar creating a 33-1/3% premium for English coinage over thei® money of account o+, 


By 1704 the economic pressure to increase the various colonial money equiva- 
lents for foreign specie coin was substantial and resulted in a broclamation 
of Queen Anne setting the maximum premium rates at which silver coin of various 
countries could pass in America. This did not eae al 4 or copper coin. It 
did not cover bullion. The proclamation was codified in 1707 but did not 


or officially Americav 
stabilize the exchange. It, ‘established for all, colonies a money of account 


, 
Y 


different from the mother countryangd Knewn 4S Proelamatlion Money. 


hig as beginning 
in 1690 in Massachusetts Bays in 1703 in South Carolinay in 1709 in 


New York, <TR New Hampshire and New Jerseyg and in all other colonies by i7SS, 









circulating medium of Colonial America. 
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datesyand were subject to the ability of the colony to meet those obligations 

from taxes, from interest collected on colony loans to private persons, or from 
refinancing. Each colony's paper money fluctuated in relation to the value of specie 
coin due to the economic health of the colony ,atatemnneiecmime=teicite:, By 1740 most 
of the colonies had drastic inflation and there were eight different exchange 

values in America. In due course these currencies were revalued. A table of the 
value of a Spanish dollar in shillings and pence at critical periods is set forth 


in the following table: 


YEAR 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Georgia 


VALUE OF A SPANISH DOLLAR IN 


COLONIAL AND STATE SHILLINGS AND PENCE 
DURING CRITICAL YEARS 


1740 


23/1 
Za/4. 
Zo7k 
23) 1 
ai3 
7/10 
7/10 
7/10 
11/6 
513 
63 

36 


4/6 


*Contingent upon proceeds of confiscated property. 


1748 


49/6 
49/6 
49/6 
49/6 
8/6 
8/1 
8/1 
8/1 
9 
5/7% 
45 
32/6 


4/6 


1761 


8 
7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
6/6 
5/7% 
6/6 

32/6 


4/6 


1774 


7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6 

8 
32/6 


4/8 


1778 


19/6 
19/6 
19/6 
11/8 
11/8 
30 
30 
30 
30 
24 
28 


71/10 


* 


1783 


7/6 
7/6 
7/6 


7/6 


4/8 


4/8 


: a 
Some steerer at colonial paper money -@gmmm issued as equivalentig fc 
MB specific of silver and the denominations in money were secondary. 
New Jersey from 1724 to 1776 issued its paper money in thal) RUN a 
be, 
pennyweights and 22 grains of silver as ane theoretical currency value of = 


for with hav - pro portional ifiples. 
bills tees one shilling pie other biile aia ot nee ‘ 





shilling sterling would have been equal to 4 pennyweights. This differential 
was in compliance with the Proclamation Money provisions of the 1707 English 
of Parliament The 
Act. and sometimes had little relationship to aveality of the exchange. In New 
York, paper money issues through 1723 had a silver equivalent of 2 pennyweights 
at 


and 12 grains plate cele ne In Massachusetts Bay a similar basis 
for silver conversion was used on its 1737 to 1741 issues. 

During the period prior to the American Revolution many of the colonies 
issued paper money in denominations which were low enough to be used for postage 
payments for a single letter sheet. Massachusetts Bay authorized a one shilling 
note by 1713 and a one penny note by 1722. Connecticut issued 9 pence bills 
by 1755, while Rhode Island dropped its lowest denomination from one shilling 
in 1715, to 6 pence in 1740, to 4 pence in 1744, to 3 pence in 1762. Pennsylvania 
issued 4 pence bills by 1746 and 3 pence bills by 1749. North Carolina it dropped 


wee its lowest denomination from one shilling to 4 pence in 1748. 





Georgia had a 2 pence note by 1755. New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland maintained one shilling as their lowest denomination of paper money. 
Such denominations made it possible for postage to be paid without the use of 


small silver coin. 


It is fully understandable from the foregoing why postage rates, 
particularly between colonies and to and from Europe Mie Geran te in one standard 
currency, namely English sterling. 

The payment for postage in sterling created a problem with respect 
to copper coins circulating in America. Copper coin was not a legal tender 


and circulated by sufferance. English copper coinage from its beginning in 


1672 had an intrinsic value equal to about one-half of its sterling or circu- 
hal Cpence 
lating value. As a result large quantities of Walfiepemee and farthings were 


produced. In addition counterfeits of halfpence appeared in quantity because 

of the profit in their production and the English government did little to control 

such counterfeiting. Although there was a great shortage of copper coin during 

the seventeenth century in America, substantial quantities of English copper, 

both genuine and counterfeit, were sent to America after the first quarter of 

the eighteenth century. The light counterfeits were a commodity of great profit 

to the sender. There was no regulation of the circulating value of copper coin 

in America and a halfpenny usugally passed as a matter of convenience for one 

s€CeS 

penny in local currency. The genuine amps, were worth at most a halfpenny in 

English sterling exchange and therefore could not be used for sterling payment 

because they were of greater value if used in America. In addition the number of 

halfpence acceptable in a transaction was limited by custom. Halfpence were called 

coppers because of their adjusted circulating value. Toward the middle of the 

eighteenth century the circulating value of coppers at 12 to the shilling reser 
fee tw ‘to Chonge, J 

Se” ee most siouilamriaie! Siti oar in 1741 to 15 to the Pennsylvania shilling, 


AW 
and §@ 1750 to 18 to the shilling in the New England colonies and Ym Maryland. 


In 1750 New York merchants proposed changing the rate from 12 
to 14 to the shilling to prevent export or import of coppers. North Carolina 


in 1768 reaffirmed circulation at 12 to the North Carolina shilling, Colonial 


li ) Ob Y Ye ah fil Y 


Virginia did not circulate coppers, and used tobacco for its medium of exchange. 


When Virginia finally received and circulated a special 1773 coinage of copper 


half “pene 
st Loa ip its own the America Revolution had already begun. The trustees 


of the Colony of Georgia retained currency equal to sterling and English half- 





pence circulated for a laiefpeaity there. The colonists were extremely sensitive 
to the profits being made either by the Crown or by counterfeiters on copper 
coin but as long as coppers had public acceptance it amounted to a convenient 
circulation of token money. In 1722 when a special issue of coins for America 
was struck in England by private franchise the coins were summarily rejected 

4p 


al ; . r 
because they were not pure copper. To the person operating a colonial post office 


and ob liged to account for postage: ea) _ sterling the coppers in circulation were 


sometimes unacceptable if he had an excess of coppers on hand. Often he mi hee 
benefit by paying out coppers to obtain paper money or specie and on other 
occasions he might not have enough coppers to accomodate a recipient of a letter 
with change. He would prefer to make a profit for himself in the exchange of 
copper as banking facilities had not been permitted to develop in the colonies. 
Striking of copper coins in America by Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and the national government during the 1785-1788 period 
finally created such a glut of copper coins in circulation in the United States 
that by 1789 they were as unstable in value as the coppers from England had been 


and cone inal ee be. 


On July 26, 1775 when the Continental Congress undertook its own 
postal operations for the United Colonies the postage rates continued to be 
set on a sterling exchange basis. The Continental Congress had completed an 
authorization of its own paper currency on July 25, 1775 payable in "Spanish 
milled Dollars or the value thereof in Gold or Silver". The Spanish milled 
10 11a cemfemmmnmcsneomena gms Iie p Anant 
equivalent to 4 shillings 6 pence sterling. For postage calculations it was 

eo 

equal to 432 grains eee ee of silver, even though the coin itself 
was somewhat lighter and had little circulation in America after hostilities 
began. The Continental Currency, therefore, became a paper money substitute 
for the Spanish milled Dollar during the American Revolution. Although issued 
without any specie backing the Continental Currency held its value at its silver 
equivalent due to patriotism and forced circulation in most areas until Septem- 
ber, 1777 when steady depreciation began. Most circulating paper money issued 


by the individual Colonies prior to and during the American Revolution, par- 


ticularly those of middle Atlantic states which were occupied by the British 
oa 


forces, had imei eagles dee Star on rate early in 1777. The 50% increase 
in postage rates approved October 17, 1777, was a realistic recognition of the 
depreciation in the value of paper money. The December 28, 1779 postage rate 
increase of "twenty prices" over the 1775 rate was approved at a time when the 
depreciation rate was 29 for 1. The further doubling of rates on May 5, 1780 
(40 times the 1775 rates) coincided with the then currency depreciation rate 
of 40 for 1. 

By the end of 1780, both the Continental Currency and State issued 
paper money had ceased to circulate because of their virtual worthlessness, 
A new specie basis of prices then arose in the United States, #fit Pennsylvania 
followed by some of the other states issued a new "specie" paper money, although 
the ieee government did not. Thus, when the postal rates of December 12, 
1780 were lowered to "half the rates paid at the commencement of the present 
war'' this was payable in the full value equivalent of sterling exchange, whether 


ae 


in coin or in the new specie paper money. The short lived revision of postal rates 
on February 24, 1781 to double the 1775 rates apparently was primarily for operating 
cost reasons rather than paper money value adjustments, as the new specie paper 
money in the two states in whichit was then circulating had only a modest depre- 
ciation in relation to specie and in due course recovered its full value as a 


specie equivalent. 


The readjustment to the 1775 postal rates passed October 19, 1781 
and effective on January 1, 1782, was to coordinate the postal rates to the 
Pennsylvania specie currency of which 7 shillings 6 pence (90 pence) Pennsyl- 
vania specie currency was equivalent to a Spanish milled Dollar, making the basic 
postage rate equal to 5/90ths of a Spanish milled Dollar or one pennyweight (24 
erains) of silver. 

The actual problem of paying postage with paper money of constantly 
fluctuating value during the American Revolution was no different than buying 
or selling other items. However, the matter was so complex that depreciation 


tables were finally approved by the United States and by the States themselves 
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to provide for correction of errors in price equivalents and in 


Payment s which 


took place during this period. 
After the peace of 1783 the States returned to the same money of 


account systems which existed at the time when the Revolution began, so that 


) ry i] e d SS fate $ ab | ee ‘th 
the wateewak government had four different shilling values to reeogmkae in 


collecting postage. The October 20, 1787 authorization for a postage rate 
reduction of approximately 25% effective April 5, 1788, therefore, left some 
flexibility to adjust the rates to conform "to the currencies of the several 


states". | 
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